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SENIOR POSITION 
IN FILM 

AND LITERATURE 

University of Maryland, 
College Park 

The Comparative Literature Program invites applications 
for a senior position to teach three graduate courses a year 
in the theory and/or practice of film and their relationship 
to literary theory. The area of research/teaching speciali- 
zation Ib open but candidates must be familiar with at least 
two cultural fields. They should possess a distinguished 
record of scholarship and/or practical experience in both 
literature and film theory, and be able to serve as co- 
ordinator of film activities within the college. Depending 
on the candidate's qualifications, there may be opportuni- 
ties to produce filmB and video tapes and to serve ae the 
Director of the University of Maryland's Visual Press. 
Located In the Washington, DC metropolitan area, the 
University or Maryland at College Park affords ready 
see oss to the Library of Congress, the American Film Insti- 
tute and other first rank cultural institutions. 

Applications should be sent to Professor Ralph Heyndals, 
Director, Comp Lit Program, Jimenez Hall, UMCP, MD 
20742, by February 20, 1887. UMCP Is an Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


General Vacancies- 


SENIOR ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKSELLER 

OXFORDSHIRE C. £12,000 

Om Rare Books Division has a vacancy for an expe- 
rt onc«d antiquarian bookseller to loin Us smell group of 
- prafeuiwtsis 

Vau must be eccomplbhetf in all. aspects of buying and 
•emng antiquarian books. 

The position requires a self-reliant individual who pos- 
sesses flood communication skills, both written and oral. 
As ih* rale w physically demanding we are looking lor 
• an active and energetic person. 

Vgu would be baspd at FyfiekJ Manor. Oxfordshire the re- 
lore a valid driving licence would b.e necessary. 

if you are iwwsiied in temp cgriMcrrt fortius post Own please 
■ ivSmit a data, led (» to: ... 

Kathy Ci mpM-Cai*. Personnel Officer, 

, 8wvw Hou m. Hytia Bridge Stool, Q donj 0X1 SET. 


BLACKWELL'S 



THE ZStli Yoats I lit er national 
Siimmnr firhool Sligo, Ire- 
land. 8th to 22nd August 
1087. Yvag Honnoloy mid 
Francis Stnurt on Ynntn. Ed-* 
ward Sold and notion Ktbord 
on Literature) and Decol- 
onisation. Terry Eugleton 
and Seamus Donne on Politics 
and tho Poet Gayntrl Spivok 
and Elizabeth Culllnarord on 
Feminism. Poetry Workshop 
with Darak Mahon. Drama 
Workshop with James Flan- 
nery. Film Workshop with 
Adrian Moynes. Also IVualn 
nl nhomhnalll on Gaelic 
Myth; Thomas It Whitaker on 
Wilde and Stoppard; Chester 
Anderson on Joyce; Ullck 
O'Connor on Brian Frlel and 
Ilia Northern Crisis; Nina 
Wltoezek on Nerro-uesthe- 
tlcs: George Watson on Irish 
Identity; Lyn Imies, Shaun 
Richards. David Calms, Rob 
Tracy on Yeats. Dally semi- 
nars — excursions in Yeats 
Country — musical evenings — 
bathing and surfing on mag- 
nirirsnt strands — library 
faculties — thesis consulta- 
tions - seminars with Bonne* 
foy, Splvak. Said. etc. Cer- 
tlf Kates Issued : three-credit 
course recognition. Peei 
IRC 1 05 (Irish pounds). Scho- 
larships and group reduc- 
tions available . The school Is 
open to graduates, undar- 
nroduatan and non-graduates 
alike. For brochure writai 
Mrs. Georgina Wynns. Yuats 
Society, noualuH Hyde 
llrltlna. Sligo. Ireland. Phone 
07 1-3603. Tho friendliest 
sum mo r scluml — and Ilia 
best! Director: Declan 

Klberd, English Dept.. Uni- 
versity Collage, Dublin 4. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 
STUDIES 

AND COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 

Applications are Invited for u 
Lectureship In thn Depart- 
ment of Ennllsh Studies and 
Comparative Literature. Ap- 
plicants should ha vo teach I nq 
and/or research experience of 
and a special Interest In 19th 
loiitury literature, In particu- 
lar Romanticism. Annual sal- 
ary taiiperaniiuahle) Is on an 
1 1 -point scale; HKE176.BB0- 
293.680 (approx. £15.790— 
36.400: sterling equivalent as 
at December 16. 19861. Start- 
ing salary will- depend an 
qualifications and experience. 
At current rates, salaries lax 
will not exceed 17% of gross 
Income. Housing benefits at • 
rental of 7Vt% or aalary, 
children's education allo- 
wances. lonve. and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from tho Secretary 
- General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
I Appta), 36 Oordon Square. 
London WC1H QPF. or from 
the Appointments Unit, Reg- 
istry. University of Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong. Closes 31 
■ March 1987. 
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; Assislanl required to undertake basic rouilne library 
dultee .Jrt a buby r technical information unit. The 
rSgftedfteld re building and coiwtfuctfon and this post 
woujd be suitable for a pre-library school student. 

interest,; enthusiasm and accurate typing ability 
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The Fairingford 
Journal 
of 

EMILY % 
TENNYSON IU3-ISM 

Ed: Hutchings & Hinton 
ISBN 095 1 0379 19 
P/B&6.50 C/BS9.95 

Trade and direct orders 

Isle of Wight 
County Press Ltd 
29 High Street, Newport 
IW, PO30 1ST. 

Tel. 0983 526741 


Archivists. 


Royal Archives 

ASSISTANT 

ARCHIVIST 

Applications are invited from 
nraduntes with n qualification 
In Archlvas Administration 
for the past of Assistant 
Archivist. Candidates should 
have same experience with 
computer based Information 
systems, aa the successful 
rundldalo will bo Involved In 
tho creation of a data base for 
the modern records section of 
the Archlvaa, and will alao 
assist with aanarat archive 
duties. 

Starting aalary will be with- 
in Curatorial Grade F (£6681— 
£94521 according to age and 
exparlenco. Applications to: 
Aaalstant Keeper of the Royal 
Archives. Windsor Castle, 
Berkshire 9L4 1NJ. 

Books & Prints 


New from Mortlake 
Press 

Vico 's Political Thought 

B.A. Haddock 

A study of Vico's political ideas, 
focusing on the changidg 
assumptions which transformed 
the character and scope of 
political philosophy in the 
eighteenth century. 

ISBN 1 869825 00 4 hardback 
238pp£25 

Available through booksellers or 
from; 

Mortlake Press, 

51 Malvern Terrace, 

Brynmill, 

Swansea SA20BD 


* .fifty Ni .finds books. 

A xbridse Bookshop, }S; High 
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Harvard 

Humanities 


Three New 
Paperbacks in Art 
History 

DeStijl, 1917-1931 

h.l.c.jaff£ 

Jaffe’s essential book on De 
Stijl recounts the movement’s 
history, examines its artistic 
goals and practice and 
delineates its utopian 
ideology. 

Belknap £ 13.25 Paper 352pp 
illus. 0-674-19972-3 

Primitivism in 
Modern Art 
ROBERT GOLDWATER 
This now classic study maps 
the profound effect- of 
primitive arton modern* as 
well as the primilivizing 
strain in modern art 
itself. 

Belknap £13.25 Paper 362pp 
illus. 0-674-70490-8 

Florentine Painting 
and Its Social 
Background 

FREDERICK ANTAL 
Sketches a portrait of 
Florence in the 14th and early 
15th centuries and traces the 
course of painting and 
sculpture in this period. 
Belknap £16.95 Paper 576pp 
illus. 0-674-30668-6 

Closer to Home 
Writers and Places in 
England 1780-1830 
ROGER SALE 
Sale invites us to look afresh 
at Jane Austen, Wordsworth, 
George Crabbe, William 
Cobbett and John Clare, 
showing how all of their lives 
or those of their characters 
were profoundly influenced 
by specific localities. 

£14.26 Cloth 168pp 0-674- 
13625-X 

In Bad Faith 

The Dynamics of Deception 
in Mark Twain’s America 
FORREST G, RQBINSON 
From a close analysis of social 
dynamics as they are 
represented inTom Sawyer, 
Robinson goes on to argue 

thatall of Twain’s characters . 
. are engaged in aii elaborate 
. , form of social play whose 

dominant feature is “bad , 

•: faith'*. , •.••••'■ 

■£1^.50 Cloth 272W ; 
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Worlds elsewhere 


J ohn North 

PIERRE DUIIEM 

Medieval Cosmology: Theories of infinity, 
place, time, void, mid the plurality of worlds 
Edited and translated by Roger Ariew 
601pp. University of Chicago Press. £30.95. 

0226169227 
MICHAEL J. CROWE 

The Extraterrestrial Life Debate 1750-1900: 

The idea of a plurality of worlds from Kant to 
Lowell *■> 

680pp. Cambridge University Press. £40. 
052126305 0 

A pluralist used to be someone who believed , 
in, or drew a salary from, two separate reali- 
ties. The alternatives were to hold to monism, 
or to a single benefice. Michael J. Crowe, how- 
ever, in The Extraterrestrial Life Debate 1750- 
1900, uses the word so often in writing of be- 
lievers in a plurality of worlds - as opposed to 
kinds of world - that this meaning is no doubt 
here to stay, even though he uses the word 
almost exclusively of those who believe in the 
existence of life on more worlds than one. His 
hook reveals that the number of those who 
have done so in recent centuries is to be reck- 
oned in thousands. 

Pierre Duhein did not inaugurate this sort of 
historical study, but he certainly helped to set 
the fashion for it. Duhem was a pluralist of an 
earlier sort: he was a very good physicist, for all 
that he disapproved of the notion that matter is 
atomic, and was at the same time a seemingly 
inexhaustible writer on the history and philo- 
sophy of science. His printer must have had 
feelings resembling those of a man who, when 
selling me petrol, used to ask me to stop my 
engine, since his pump could not keep pace 
with it. Duhem died in 1916 at the age of fifty- 
six, but only in 1959 did the presses at last catch 
up with his historical pen, more or less. That 
year saw the publication of the tenth and last 
volume of his Systime du mo tide, which he had 


not quite managed to complete, and which 
represented only a fraction of his life's work, 
but was monumental by any standards. 

Evaluations of Duhem's achievements as a 
historian, vary considerably. To some he was 
hasty, inaccurate, prone to distortion and 
quotation out of context whenever he wished 
to prove a philosophical point - which was to 
say most of the time - and generally unreliable . 
To some, such as Alexandre Koyr£, he had 
built up an impressive edifice of information, 
in particular about medieval science, but had 
done so in a way devoid of real historical 
organization or understanding. A more charit- 
able note has been struck by others, for whom 
Duhem was a man with all the instincts of the 
creative scientist, and a writer whose work re- 
veals far more than the art of grubbing around 
in libraries can ever do. 

There is some truth in all of these assess- 
ments. He was a far better historian than his 
contemporary Ernst Mach, who also used the 
history of science in the service of philosophy, 
yet judged by the standards of accuracy and 
astronomical comprehension set by Jean- 
Baptiste Delambre, for example, almost a cen- 
tury before him, or by the historical standards 
set by his older contemporary Paul Tannery, 
Duhem does not cut the best of figures. When 
his Systime at last became generally available, 
it was bought by many libraries, but 1 suspect 
that in most of them its pages remain to this day 
largely uncut. In part this is because in the 
decades following his death others scrutinized 
and analysed the same material more carefully 
than he had done; and in part it is because ten 
volumes are forbidding in themselves - and 
with uncut pnges even more so. It would be 
interesting to know how many owners are even 
now ignorant of the fact that they possess an 
odd volume bearing the wrong cover. Volume 
Four inside the cover for Volume Nine, for 
instance. 

Roger A r Lew’s collection. Medieval Cosmo- 
logy. has the merits of selectivity, cut pages and 
a commercially advantageous language - albeit 


one that is used by a people whose mentality, 
according to Duhem, is broad but shallow. 
The rather free translation is often second- 
hand, to the extent that Duhem translated 
extensively from Latin originals. Most of the 
passages chosen come from Volumes Seven 
and Ten, and seem to have been selected 
because they concern themes that have been 
much discussed since Duhem's time. To take 
only four of the many scholars who have done 
so. Aniialiese Maier, Marshall Clagett (whose 
name is invariably misspelled in the preface), 
John Murdoch and Edward Grant have gone 
over the same ground. This is ironic, for surely 
the parts of the Systime that ought to be of 
greatest interest to the reader who requires a 
translation are precisely those that have not 
been subjected to more careful scrutiny than 
Duhem was able to afford them in his 
marathon run through the centuries. At all 
events, the translation tends to take on the 
character of a statement of Duhem’s case in 
various historical debates that prove to have an 
abiding interest. 

One of the most important of these centres 
on his thesis that the condemnations of 
Aristotelian teaching by Etienne Tempier, 
Bishop of Paris, and the Paris theology faculty, 
in the year 1277, were responsible for the birth 
of modern science. This is an extravagant 
claim, with which perhaps no one would now 
agree, but it is a more complex one than is 
often acknowledged. Broadly speaking, the 
argument goes that criticism of Aristotle 
forced the scholastics to conceive intelligent 
alternatives to those that had previously been 
admitted as conceivable. Duhem's emphasis on 
medieval science as the art of the conceivable 
was undoubtedly right, and Koyrt was on 
shaky ground in suggesting that scholastic 
thought was less sterile when it concerned the 
world as it is, than when it concerned the 
sundry possible worlds that God might have 
created, had he been so minded. 

One of the articles of 1277 (it is often num- 
bered 34) obliged Parisians to concede that 


God, if he had so wished, could have made 
more than one world. However conducive (o 
freedom of scientific thinking the resulting de- 
bate might have been, it was certainly not new. 
Putting aside the ancient disputes between 
Epicureans and Aristotelians, and others they 
Jiad spawned, there is a clear statement of the 
problem in a text seemingly written by Michael 
Scot in the early 1230s. This comes in a com- 
mentary on Sacrobosco's Sphere, the most 
famous of all medieval textbooks of astro- 
nomy, and uses Aristotle’s arguments against 
the possibility of a void to dismiss the notion of 
a plurality of worlds. Scot accepted that the 
space between two worlds could not be void, 
and yet if the space were filled with matter he 
could not see how the two worlds could be 
differentiated. RogeT Bacon, Thomas Aquinas 
and many others were convinced by such argu- 
ments as this, and yet in the last analysis almost 
all felt the need to reserve to God the right to 
exercise his absolute power, and create more 
worlds than one. 

In the fourteenth century especially, much 
thought was given to ways of making the possi- 
bility of other worlds intelligible. Natural 
philosophers were helped by their habit of 
thinking of the world as having a centre and a 
boundary, so that to speak of “a world outside 
our world”, as did Ockham, caused few eye- 
brows to be raised. Some were in any case 
prone to doubt traditional arguments against 
the void, while for others the direction of the 
argument led from the postulation of other 
worlds to the existence of a void. There are 
dozens of philosophically valuable medieval 
discussions of such matters, many of them first 
brought to light by Pierre Duhem in his Sys- 
lime, and many translated by Roger Anew. 
There is enough tacit criticism of Aristotle in 
all this to make nonsense of the endlessly repe- 
ated claim that the scholars of Paris and Oxford 
in the late Middle Ages were purblind Aris- 
totelians. What is more, a comparison of the 
general standard of medieval argument with 
much of that reported by Michael Crowe from 
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the supposedly more enlightened end of his- 
tory might have made even Herbert Spencer 
doubt the reality of Progress. 

Astronomers seriously began to lose touch 
with the niceties of natural philosophy when 
the telescope revealed that the cosmos was not 
as simple as Aristotle had thought. Kepler's 
response to Galileo's discovery of (he moons of 
Jupiter, for instance, wns that Jupiter must be 
inhabited. The inference seems to have been 
by a weak analogy: “moons are to serve the 
inhabitants of their planet, ergo . . He was 
careful to add that man is the foremost of 
God's creatures. This was ns well, for many 
must have been aware of the alarm shown long 
before by the Lutheran Melanchihon that 
Copenticanism would lend to the belief (hat 
Christ died and was resurrected in more worlds 
than one. A couple of centuries later, and peo- 
ple would be rewriting Genesis, and postulat- 
ing a hell at the centre of every planet, fn Tom 
Paine, a belief in extraterrestrial life was to be 
turned against the very religion thnt had helped 
to form it. 

Galileo was understandably alarmed by 
Kepler's thoughts, and decided , as he put it , to 
leave the decision to wiser men than himself. 
Tonimnso Campanclla, on the other hand, 
quite properly asked why we should suppose 
ilia! creatures on other worlds must share in 
Adam’ssin. Campanella greatly influenced the 
young John Wilkins, later Muster of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and then Bishop of 
Chester. Wilkins thought it probable that our 
own moon is inhabited, perhaps bycrcalurcsof 
a type between men and angels. Indue course 
he was speculating on the [lossihility of travel 
to the moon, which prompted Robert South to 
ask whether he was looking for a bishopric 
there, and gatv Samuel Butler a theme for his 
attack on (lie Royal Society - “The Elephmit in 
the Moon”. As for empirical evidence for such 
ideas, it was for long hard to improve on Pierre 
Borel’s observation that the Bird of Paradise is 
found on our Earth only when dead, and that it 
must therefore come from our satellite. 

Descartes's physics made out each star to be 
a sun, potentially surrounded by planets, 
although he felt himself unable to pronounce 
on whether they were inhabited or not. There 
were too many missing pieces of evidence, 
especially on the biological side. The existence 
of life elsewhere in the universe, in particular 
intelligent life, now seems so patently a ques- 
tion for the natural sciences that it is easy lo 
overlook the fact that so many types of argu- 
ment originally began from essentially theo- 
logical premisses. Astronomers typically 
assumed a purpose in the creation of the 
planets and their satellites - and what could 
ibeir purpose be, other than to serve their in- 
habitants 7 Thomas Baker was unusual in 
arguing that the other pianels might have been 
made for our sake. Writers as a whole assumed 
an inherent value in these bodies. It was by 
doing so that Christian Huygens was led by the 
flimsiest of threads to infer thaftbeir inhabi- 
tants would be as advanced id their astronomy 
•as are our own astronomers.' Some writers, 

. such as John Locke, argued from the infinite 
' power of the Creator to the likelihood that man 
was in all probability one of the lowestof intel- 
lectual beings, Leibniz, perhaps tongue in 
cheek, anticipated other potentially sensitive 
theological problems, touching on our right to 
baptize lunarians, and our obligation to pro- 
pagate the Christiaq. faith actively beyond our 
.own glohe, . ’ ' , - 

ft was Huygens's book Cosmotheoros , as it 
happens, that inspired Thomas Plume, the 
vicar of Greenwich , to found the Plumian chair 
or astronomy in Cambridge. It had a different 
reception in Russia, Ordered by Peter the 
Great to issue thnt same book, Avramov was 
Tilled with religious teri-or, frightened to pub- 
•lish, and frightened 'ndt to publish. He settled 
1 dq a print qid*r of thirly eopiqs, and set out to 
' c £ ncci ^ °f them, 'thus greatly enhancing 
their, antiquarian firicei 

before Crowed book Wns in ■ 
earnest tyw the foriuuluiikm of mosi of ihe * 
baric arguments, butfliqy were to be dressed 
up in ehdlcsS way*: thereafter. .iWi was 
quamifajlroa, pf course, such as when Chrvsi- 
WrtbtoM Ihattlm WighVaf Jovian* 
Parag feet, and 
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needles are balanced on so fine a point. The 
"pre-critical" Kant followed in the old tradi- 
tion that there is a hierarchy of rational crear 
tures, and that the further they are from the 
centre, the more perfect they are. Might our 
souls not end up on Jupiter or Saturn? It is 
well known that Kant claimed to have been 
awakened from his dogmatic slumbers by 
Hume, but few can realize that his dreams 
had been so pointedly medieval. He should 
perhaps have paid more heed to Voltaire's re- 
mark that the argument for animal life on other 
planets is no more probable than that of a man 
in the street who has fleas and concludes that 
all passers-by must therefore likewise have 
them. 

Astronomy is often represented as having 
got into its empirical stride with the building of 
ever more powerful telescopes in the late eight- 
eenth century, but if anything, the more dif- 
ficult it became to uphold the notion of life on 
other planets, the wilder the argument. The 
great William Herschel believed not only in life 
on the moon and planets, but on the Sun too, 
which he took to be a cool body covered with a 
cloud capnble of protecting its inhabitants from 
the heat and light of its exterior. (This idea is 
remarkably like one developed by Nicholas of 
Cusa in the fifteenth century.) HerschePs con- 
temporary J. H. Schrdter thought it possible to 
detect colour changes on the lunar surface in- 
dicative of cultivation, and fogs betraying lunar 
industry. To quote Lalande somewhat out of 
context, “imagination pierces beyond the 
telescope”. 

Again and again, as Crowe’s sources remind 
us, prior religious convictions long continued 
to guide astronomical belief. The number of 
potential references is os great ns the number 
of hooks on theology, which is to say, nearly 
infinite. To take a single line of thought: 
UdwHrd Young's vision of our fallen Earth roll- 
ing along through a host of inhabited but sin- 
less spheres finds echoes in the writing of 
Thomas Chalmers in the nineteenth century 
and C. S. Lewis in the twentieth. But there 
were other forms of prejudice than theological. 
A LAtin verse by Thomas Gray predicted that 
our moon would one day become a British 
colony. Perhaps it was this that prompted the 
Philadelphian David Rittenhouse to declaim 
on the happiness of inhabitants of worlds se- 
cure from “the rapacious hand of the haughty 
Spaniard, and of the unfeeling British nabob. 
Even British thunder impelled by British thirst 
of gain, cannot reach you . . 

Sixty years later the New York Sun became • 
the newspaper on our planet with the largest 
daily circulation, thanks to a series of anony- 
mous articles (they were by Richard Adams 
Locke, a collateral descendant of the philo- 
sopher) about the discoveries made by Sir John 
HersChel at the Cape.. Minute descriptions 
were given of the lunarians he had supposedly 
seen through bis telescope. Their faces, for 
instance, were of a yellowish flesb-colour, and 


a slight improvement on the orang-utnn's. 
“Lieut. Drummond said they would look as 
well on a parade ground as some of the old 
cockney militia.” What better material could 
one offer a gullible population, evidently 
strongly predisposed to believe? No matter 
that the articles were a hoax, impelled by 
American thirst of gain. If only John Locke 
had had the same touch I 
Little by little, a more commendable scien- 
tific note had been creeping into the debate. 
Buffon was an early member of the species 
astro-biologist. He postulated that identical 
temperatures produce and nourish identical 
beings, and he developed elaborate theories of 
planetary cooling from an early incandescent 
State, to decide on the duration of life on 
planets and their satellites. In the nineteenth 
century, so firm was the belief in lunar intelli- 
gence that methods of signalling to our nearest 
cosmic neighbours were devised, such as thnt 
of igniting kerosene on the surface of a vast 
Saharan canal cut in geometrical form. Today 
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Right reason and the right thin g 


we send similar messages on the nose-conesd 
rockets. The believers did not , of course, have 
things nil their own way. One who effectively 
poured cold water on the idea that the planets 
in our system are habitable was Man 
Somerville, but the most devastating attack 
for its lime, was that by William Whcwell’ 
another Master of Trinity College. 

Crowe has proved himself an assiduous col- 
lector of material , ami short of an investigation 
of extra-European ami North American cul- 
tures, it is doubtful whether his catalogue of 
belief would liaveliecii much changed in char- 
acter had he amassed further exumples. As ! 
with all such histories, it is difficult to gauge the i 
importance thut was actually assigned to the ! 
central idea, for want of external reference, j 
Was Robert Burton - to take one of numerous 
similar examples - a “pluralist” or not? ]j j 
seems that opinions differ, and this very far i 
might reasonably tempi us to suppose that it 1 
issue wns nut exactly at the front of his ccj> | 
sciousness. The book contains rather too man; , 
unsupported propositions of the sort “no doubt | 
such-and-such an achievement wns due to At > 
effectiveness with which he proclaimed plural j 
ism". Our problems here arc analogous to !■' 
those a Martian would face if he, she, or it were ; 
to try to learn history in general from Wiidw. j 
Intellectual history in this style needs 
another sort of reference, namely to the stiuc- f 
tures of the various arguments it catalogues. ! 
Here its author has been satisfied with a few 
inadequate assessments of analogical argu- 
ment, themselves historical. Perhaps he m 
daunted by the sheer variety of his material, 
which encompasses the empirical debates of | 
the late nineteenth century on the significance j. 
of the canal-like markings of Mars, the cleat- ! 
minded scientific and theological critique j 
offered by Whewell, the sources and motiw- j 
tions of the Romantic poets, the wild inanities j 
of the utopian social reformer Charles Fourier, | 
the arguments of evolutionists who saw thti j 
worms were more relevant to tiie discussion I 
than human beings, the dreams of the » 
Swedcnborginns, nnd dozens more themes lx- { 
sides. To put into the same sheets such incoo- ; 
gruous bedfellows as these is not just to flirt • 
with the impossible but to risk turning history 
into a mere compendium of curiosities. Croat j 
has generally managed lo avoid this pitfall, W v 
readers determined lo seek out the ccfcenlrioof [• 
bizarre will not be disappointed. To take o« 
Inst example, they will be grateful for a context r 
for an often-reproduced series of drawings ty 
J. J. Grandville, These satirize Fourier's vision „ 
of n universe in which the planets arc not only 
inhabited but procreate - ns do stars - by sex wl 
means. In Fourier’s world, as if would be when 
transfigured by organization into communistic . 
villages (“phalnnstires"), ihe North Sea would .. 
turn into lemonade and our exhausted moon 
would be replaced hy five others. j 

They knew how to deni with people like j. 
Fourier in the Paris of 1277. £ : 
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Duns Scolus on the Will and Morajlty 
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Duns Status, the doctor subiitis, whom C. S. 
Peirce colled “the greatest speculative mind of 
the middle ages", and who made revolutionary 
contributions to . logic, metaphysics, philo- 
sophical psychology and moral thoory, is 
perhaps the most neglected of the great phtlo-; 
sophers. ITie last complete edition of bis 
works, Oiling sixteen folroyolumes, was pub- 
lished in 1639; only .the barest fragment of this 
material has been translated into- any modern 
language. .. •- , "• ' ;.•/ -, 

: Although, Status wps nQt^rimarijy ap ethl- 
dst, his writings mark a tulmlrii-point 
history, of mbral; theory. ^here' virtually aU 
previous philosophy badtaifcn moraUtyitO de- 
m°nd the sulitortmation or. the wllL-fo 
reasoil, ^i^uS.^gq'cd'.that' Boihe pajfc^f'th'e 
moral law (fe; particular; w&otid labjeof jthe 


b^n interpreted as a voluntarist, an irrational- moral philosophy, with an «n face English 

is who believed that morality is nothing more translation; it is the only work of its kind. The 

than the arbitrary Will nf rtnri anrl * l, t . . • . • ... . ... A art 


than the arbitrary will of God and therefore 
beyond the capacity of reason to understand; 
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Latin texts have been edited anew, and 
often much clearer than in the cdltion.of 1639- 
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7 T7 lu “naersiano; often much clearer than in the edition or iw* 

“ n *°^ oub , tth L at h,s wntm & s inaugur- The selections range over moral psychology 
™ i rw* ‘S? w “ 10 deve, °P» b y (tire relation of the will to the intellect, fn»' 

!!! «?? aiU ! T* obbes ’ mto the emotive dom of the will, pleasure), meta-ethics («h® 

"S’ / ^l 055 a ” d . t . h / e P° sUlvist theory of law. source of moral goodness, the relationship of 

W ° 1 £ r « t J; e efltor of Duns Qod’s wiU to the moral law, the nature of M 
Jcoflu on the Will and Morality, rightly points and ethics (the intellectual and moral virtues', 
out, and as his selections make clear, Sqotus the love of God, self and neighbour; thenatut® 

2X!! in^mediate position between the of sin). A long introduction explains how the 
: and the volun- . selections, are related to each other and -to 

wiTES i° r T e - w e rc ! 8arded ' ScoUls ’ philosophy as a whole. The translatl^ 
toriLh? a xat lonal faculty; he.was is. workmanlike and reliable, despite a ** 
distingiusha from mere desire., Itis ■ small slips. . 

: e ^ haaiz6 *■ an exceUent introduction to 

‘ £ ■ noni PWtow*Phy; ^ takes the first slept®; 

to insist that mo rodp.ls : the s^ndard for wards fillino aconsoicuous aao But It I*®*: 

acooupt . '-'.the fliit .gfep,. AlnSpt all of Status rem 
Aquinas , but to untranslated, and anybody inspired by this^ 

re bpwctatly Sts* -r- ;ltaUdn to deeper explorations will have 

fe the edition oM6?9.' For this reason, ll*f 
ipaicas. : ; vhavqi been helpful had the editor include^ 

^I'PapFheisk The problems. he glossary; and h discussion of the linguistic^ 
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Our man in the Holy City 


Pe nis Mack Smith 

OWEN CHADWICK 

Britain and the Vatican during the Second 
World War 

332pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521322421 

This is the story of d’Arcy Godolphin Osborne, 
who was British minister to the Holy See 
throughout the Second World War. The Vati- 
can was a lonely nnd prison-like residence for a 
non-Italian layman, with few people to talk to 
and little contact with the outside world; but he 
carried out his duties with tact, dignity, even 
nobility, and earned the respect of almost 
everyone. Owen Chadwick, in Britain and the 
Vatican during the Second World War, gives a 
most attractive picture of a good-natured and 
humane character, a bachelor whose love of 
good living and pretty women hardly equipped 
him for a semi-monastic existence inside an 
authoritarian clerical state while the rest of 
Europe was at war. Since Cardinal Canaii, the 
chief administrator of Vatican City, was 
strongly pro-Fascist and no friend to Britain, 
there were some minor hardships and the 
minis ter was once spitefully deprived of hot 
water, but the discomfort was alleviated when 
a future Pope, Monsignor Moniini, put his pri- 
vate bathroom at Osborne's disposal. By some 
mysterious means this isolated exile enjoyed a 
never-failing supply of whisky and Balkan 
Sobranie, and his four servants had little dif- 
ficulty buying food on the black market. Even 
Cardinal Canaii relented to the extent of allow- 
ing use of a tennis-court belonging to the 
Abyssinian College, so long as no ladies were 
permitted to play. 

The second leading character is Pius XII, a 
man greatly liked by Osborne for his kindness 
and saintliness, but who was too much of a 
neutral and compromiser to be a truly great 
Pope. Pius once expressed his admiration for 
the “incomparable" Mussolini and continued 
to assume, perhaps unduly, that the Lateran 
Treaty of 1929 excused his reticence over 
Fascist aggresion and persecution. Professor 
Chadwick reports one rumour that the Church 
helped to finance Mussolini's conquest of 
Abyssinia, and we now know that it was true, 
as it is also true that the Papacy never felt able 


to condemn the use of poison gas against civi- 
lian populations in Africa. In September 1939, 
Pius sincerely believed that France and Britain 
ought to give way to Hitler so as to prevent 
war, and he used drafts prepared by Mussolini 
when urging Poland to surrender some nation- 
al territory. This behaviour earned him an un- 
fortunate reputation of being “Mussolini's sec- 
ret agent' 1 , which was undeserved. He rather 
saw himself as a non-political mediator, and 
the Vatican radio was later allowed, if not 
actually encouraged, to condemn German 
cruelties against the Polish nation. It was a 
one-off condemnation and perhaps was regret- 
ted, since all future pronouncements were 
more circumspect. 

Another interesting revelation describes 
how Pius, early in 1940, without telling his 
Secretary of State - who was known to have a 
German spy in his office - passed information 
to London from conspirators In the German 
army: they were ready to dethrone Hitler in 
return for a compromise peace that left an 
enlarged Germany and its army intact. Pius 
said he intensely disliked stooping to such an 
act of subterfuge, but his conscience compelled 
him to pursue every possibility of ending the 
war. Chadwick even thinks that the British 
government was wrong to disregard such a 
brave initiative. Once again, after the French 
armistice in the summer of 1940, the Pope 
encouraged Britain to make peace, and this 
time he had an additional reason: lest Hitler 
should occupy London and discover docu- 
ments linking the Papacy to these military 
conspirators in Germany. 

Osborne agreed with people who thought 
that the Vatican should have been far more 
explicit in condemning the Nazis for their in- 
human atrocities. But the Pope, who did con- 
demn aggression and persecution in general 
terms, tended to use obscurely prolix language 
* and was careful not to mention the Nazis or 
take sides too openly. Osborne thought that 
Pius was privately against the Axis powers, but 
it is not without interest that the German 
ambassador to the Vatican reported the vety 
opposite. The Pope was too gentle and in- 
decisive to countenance a real fight that would 
compromise his position as a peacemaker. He 
was bound to offend some people, whatever he 
did or failed to do. He certainly gave offence by 
officially receiving Pavelic, the Croat leader 


who had murdered hundreds of thousands of 
non-Catholics and forcibly “converted" as 
many more. 

When, in April 194i, the Vatican radio was 
instructed by the Pope that there should be no 
further public mention of religious persecution 
in Germany, Osborne registered a formal pro- 
test. He also protested that, even though the 
Vatican saved the lives of many individual 
Jews, it could and should have done much 
more. Indeed lie called it, with some exaggera- 
tion, “the only State which has not condemned 
the persecution of the Jews”. Chadwick says in 
mitigation that no one until 1942 was aware of 
Hitler's policy of wholesale murder. But 
Mussolini's government knew much earlier. 
The most charitable explanation is that the 
Vatican's knowledge of the outside world was 
surprisingly poor. Chadwick describes its 
machinery as archaic, its nuncios as mediocre 
and its sources of information as far more in- 
adequate than has been generally assumed. 

Mussolini told Hitler privately that he would 
one day abolish the Papacy, or at least expel it 
from Italy, since there was no room for two 
masters in Rome. The Vatican was, said the 
Duce, a “fifth column in Italy", “a malignant 
tumour in the body politic". In the mean time 
the Fascist Ovra, like the Gestapo, infiltrated 
plenty of agents into the papal bureaucracy. 
Osborne even had to dismiss his personal foot- 
man, who was revealed as being an Italian 
police spy. (The man then had the face to ask 
fora character reference.) Osborne’s diary has 
much similar information on petty intrigues 
and unedifying backstairs activity inside the 
Vatican. He himself used to pay an obliging 
Monsignore for secret information, until it was 
discovered that this same clerical dignitary was 
simultaneously paid by the enemy. 

It became clear quite early that the Italians 
had no trouble in reading the British secret 
codes and were regularly opening the Vatican 
diplomatic bag, just as they had done in the 
First World War. Osborne nevertheless had to 
continue the tedious task of putting his official 
reports into cipher, for otherwise the Fascist 
police might suspect that he knew what they 
were up to. The same identical farce had 
afflicted the British embassy to the Italian 
government before 1939, and one wonders 
whether, or how much, false Information was 
in this way planted on the Italians, and how 


much was believed. Osborne was somehow 
able to use a new and secret cipher on August 
17, 1943, after Mussolini’s fall, and it is a great 
pity that Chadwick can tell us no more about 
this mysterious but important fact: because 
one week earlier Osborne had refused to trans- 
mit an urgent Italian request for an armistice 
on the grounds that he lacked a secret cipher, 
and his refusal was a major catastrophe for 
both the Italians and the Allied invasion 
forces. 

One suggestion in this book is that Osborne 
was chiefly responsible for setting up negotia- 
tions for the armistice that took Italy out of the 
war, but a different interpretation emerges if 
less reliance is placed on Foreign Office 
records and more on those of Allied military 
headquarters. The armistice was concluded as 
a result of talks in Lisbon, Algiers and Sicily, 
whereas Rome had a very marginal importance 
at this crucial moment. Another unpersuasive 
argument condemns the Allies for behaving 
with great stupidity in negotiating the armi- 
stice. The words “foolish" and "stupid" are 
used more than once about Churchill and 
Eisenhower. The Allies are even accused of 
“betrayal", which is a judgment far sharper 
than any others throughout this essentially 
generous and level-headed study, More plausi- 
ble and challenging is the interesting conclu- 
sion that the Germans were more responsible 
for the tragic destruction of Monte Cassino 
than the Pope was willing to concede. 

In 1943, Pius sent a pressing demand to 
London that Italy should be spared the horrors 
of an actual invasion lest it lead to a Commun- 
ist take-over, but the request met only aston- 
ishment and incredulity. A supplementary re- 
quest was that Allied bombers should at least 
spare Rome - not merely the Vatican City but 
the town of Rome itself with Us important rail- 
way yards. The Pope spoke here as Bishop of 
Rome and his anxiety is understandable, but 
Osborne was outraged at the apparently in- 
sensitive anomaly that the Papacy had not pro- 
tested in similar terms against the bombing of 
London and Coventry. Moreover, Rome was 
the headquarters of the Italian armed forces 
and wa6 deliberately kept as such by Mussolini 
in the confident expectation that the Holy City 
was immune from attack. 

Osborne did not always approve of British 
policy after the invasion of Italy began, and 
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sometimes was outspoken enough to tell Pius 
of his disapproval. Some of the more interest- 
ing pages of Chadwick’s book deal with these 
later stages of the war and the help Osborne 
was able to give to escaping British prisoners of 
wur. At one moment he had a British officer 
hiding in his Vatican flat, but both sides seem 

tohavc trcateddiplomaticimmunity with some 

disrespect. As victory came nearer and his 
authority grew, he had to cope witli some wh 

strange requests, including one from the Pope a 

Hoi n £ t coloured troops be allowed into the :■ ^ ^ ^ ' j 1 

The whole narrative Is full of such fascinat- I 

ing details, and they are told with great skill, '! M 1 P- 

though the fact that the hook emerged out of * 

Professor Chadwick's Ford Lectures (1981) ■■ ■":■ 

language is sometimes a ' 1 

bit slipshod. Pius is shown as a good man who . ; /'. j 

in theory carried great influence Italy and ^^EBk ' j 

throughout the world. Yet it does not seem 

either he or Osborne had much practical ft [ 1 

effect on course events. Wlien the Pope 
appealed for peace, one took the least 
notice". Nor did he any hand the oust- 
of Mussolini the collapse of Fascism. 

But the Papacy survived and probably would 

have suffered more under a Pope of sterner 'BbbV: 

and more uncompromising mettle. Practical 

results, however, do not constitute the chief ’ 

interest of this volume. What it gives us is a ^ 

completely new insight into the inner workings L ' A 

of the Vatican, and the human story of the 

^eer°ri , ffuih»* 3elWeCn tW ° cxcc P t ' ona * n,en ' s Soldiers of the British Eighth Army; this photograph is reproduced from Charles Whiting'sThz Long March on 

gn, ‘ Rome: The forgotien war (160pp. Century. £14.95. 0 7126 9582 6). 
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Sowing the seeds of reconquista 


Martin Clark 

GIORGIO COSMACINI 
Gemelli: il Machiavclli di Dio 
329pp. Milan: Rizzoli. L20.000. 

Agostino (born Edoardo) Gemelli is best 
known as the founder of the University of the 
Sacred Heart in Milan. He remained Reitore 
(Principal) virtually until his death in 1959. 
Much of his biography is, therefore, the history 
of that important institution, “the cradle of the 
Catholic ruling class” of post-war Italy, pro- 
moted by Gemelli through a series of brilliant 
political-academic intrigues, and run by him 
with characteristically authoritarian intemp- 
erance. 

But there was always more to Gemelli than 
the great academic '‘baron”, the autocratic 
manipulator, of popular Fame. He was also 
zoologist, doctor, psychologist, philosopher 
and, most surprisingly of all, a Franciscan friar. 
Science seems to have been his real passion, 
although knowledge was always closely linked 
to power. He remained a respected experi- 
mental psychologist all his life, building up the 
psychology department at his university, car- 
rying out important studies on aptitude testing 
and industrial psychology, and fiercely de- 
nouncing what he saw as the charlatanry of 
psychoanalysis. Giorgio Cosmacini has little to 
say, m Gemelli: U Machidvelll dt Dio , about 
Gemellt’s religious life, and indeed rather costs 
doubt on its existence: “the Franciscan habit 
has probably never been worn with such dis- 
panty from the original spirit of the Founder” 
He wonders, in particular, what St Francis 
TOLillhav* made of acmelli’s comiant prac- 
of. Vivisection, noting that Gemelli de- 
lend ?J > I 01 *\F k^le utilitarian grounds of 
possible future benefit to humanity, but simply 

Sledge lhftlnIie f nl desirab,l4t y of ^otitic 

I parted out as a doctor, graduatlna 

W^eraUy with a sjgnifi-. 
SS ? P ,lulla| y ^ *M- Like many 

S^S 8l,te turt of lhc cantury. tho : 

young.Qqmelli was a committed socialist and 
Cosniaffol dryly notes 
Jbflt hfeso^ufin was sctonjettfttonedftace hd 

• ^^°rk^asri«(\nttb(^Uo Oolgl, Ret- 
! .tote of Fayja, a ^obcl Prtie vwinutng pfctholog- 

bt of rpbUstly-copJurvaiivQ (news: But there* 
^nqihirtg calculated: about Oomellf? T eli- 

• •*’ y«ar,«;.*W6 later,- In the V 
attnpspf^w tif the d^, \i was extra* 


Milanese family ; it all but isolated him intellec- 
tually, and threatened to cut him off from re- 
search work. Cosmacini cannot explain it, but 
he has done some useful detective work on 
Gemelli ‘s brief, unhappy attachment to a girl 
who was engaged to another man, and he 
shows how a group of scientist priests at Pavia 
seminary provided a far more human environ- 
ment than the official scientific community 
ever had. 

Friar Agostino soon showed his real talent, 
that of serving and influencing the powerful. 
Impeccably orthodox during the Modernist 
controversies, he was used for some of the 
Vatican's less re putable efforts at arm-twisting; 
and by 1908 he had the ear of the Pope. Later 
on, he had an enjoyable Great War as psycho- 
logical assessor, writing a pioneering study of 
the soldiers’ attitudes and values, and retum- 
ingbattle-weary pilots to their squadrons in the 
classic Medical Officer manner. He also man- 
aged to worm his way somehow into the army's 
Supreme Command at Udine, building up use- 
ful contacts with the top brass. 

After the war the time seemed ripe to instig- 
ate his great project of a Catholic University, 
which he had conceived back in 1907 as a chal- 
lenge to the lay, positivist, anticlerical state 
universities. Gemelli secured Vatican support, 
as well as that of leading Catholic politicians 
and industrialists. By 1921 the University bf • 
the Sacred Heart was in existence, it was 
blessed not. only by the Church blit by the 
State, in that the State recognized its degrees. 

7nSf SS -? e Mini5tere °f Education in the early 
1920s - including both Benedetto Croce and 
Giovanni Gentile- were also anxious to com- 
bat positivism, and sjaw the Catholic University . 

as potentially useful. GemelH’s vision was very 

differeut. The Catholic University was to be a 
bastion, of tough-minded orthodoxy, where a 
new.e tite would be trained over successive gen- 
erations, and from which a reconquista o f Ita- ! 
Han society would be launched. The teaching 
staff was Catholic, yqung . and : Highly, eompe- . 

: students took a.compulsory course on a/ ' 

j religious topic each year. AS for the Fascist 
, .: governments after 1922, Geftielii had no trou- 
ble there: be: shared many 6t their, values', 
sometimes to, excess. He was, for example, 
roasiderebly less liberal than Giuseppe Bottai, 
Minister of Education in the 1930s; he was also 
morp untisemltic than most leading Fascists • 
But however much dojnelll approved of the ; 

F «1 8t 5tple ‘^ wh8 only a State; he was: • 
v. committed to a th«i> > 

coujd Only bc dbne by.tha <3hucth ' ' ^ 


come quite a centre of Resistance activity. 
Many teachers were “absent” (that is, in the 
hills), but were regularly paid, to avoid arous- 
ing suspicion; escape routes were organized 
from the university by “Father Carlo”; Sandro 
Pertini hid in Gemelli’s psychology laboratory 
in 1944; even the Resistance High Command 
under General Raffaele Cadoma met several 
times in the university in 1944-5 - a fact that 
was very useful to Gemelli during the post-war 
“purges” of Fascist collaborators. Gemelli was 
one of nature’s survivors; more importantly, 
he wanted his university to survive too, with 
himself at the helm. In this he succeeded yet 
again, although not without some moments of 
unpleasantness provoked by a British purge 
officer, Major Vesselo (one would like to know 
more about him), as well as by a judicious 
“rest-cure" imposed, by the Vatican. 

After 1945, and especially 1948, came the 
years of apparent triumph. Gemelli’s ex- 
students and “professorini”, educated and 
pious, literally took over the management of 
Ttaly, staffing a host of agencies and providing 
the managers for state and private enterprises. 
Yet many Christian Democrats remained 
rather suspicious of him, if only for his record 
udder Fascism. The Catholic University had 
conspicuously failed, to produce specifically 
Catholicpoiitical, social or economic doctrines 
before 1948; even later it seemed too reaction- 
ary, too Vatican-bound, and a sight too 
authoritarian, to many Christian Democrats, 
although Anjintore Fanfani seems to have 
always remained loyal to his ex-maestro. 
Gemelli, too, was not the man he had been. By 
H>48 he was sevehty years old, and almost con- 
fined to a wheelchair; within a few years he was 
showing disturbing signs of having mellowed, 
even bf bemg vrillirig to tolerate limited dis- 
sent. His university,; too, became less aggres- 
sive, less “integralist”, Os time, went on: as the 
spirit of reconquista died down, it Continued as 
a worthy , educational establishment, 1 but it 
became less and less distinctively Catholic. • 

• Ai W Is b y Cosmacini with much fair- 
mlndedness.. He has not had access to most 
family or university papers, and his account of 
evqnta f* therefore oftqh: unduly general, or 
^.^rive. partiailarly for the period siheo 
lWS pven.sOYthis remains the first- Serious. 

fldn.h^giogfaphi«l treatment of Gemeili. ^d 

of a i^ajor cultural and educational enterprise 
Ip Wentieth-century . Italy. , c ' : ’ v V 
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Raleigh Trevelyan 

DOMINICK (JRA1IAM and FORD 
RIDWELL 

Tug or War: The bank 1 for Italy. 1943-45 
445pp. Hodderaiul S tough ion. 114.95, 
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Clashes in temperament and style between 
Allied commanders have become familiar 
themes in books about the Second World War ' 
and nowhere more than in accounts of the I 
Italian campaign. Tug of War: The battle for ; 
Italy, 1943^15 is very much concerned with i 
what Dominick (irulmni and She! ford Bidwell 
call a “coalit ionary war". Nevertheless the 
“tug” of its title refers to souicihing different: 
namely that military operations ac\|uire a “self- 
generating momentum”, and how in the case of i 
Italy what had been meant as a swift coup j 
turned into a lengthy and agonizing struggle. 
The authors see the campaign - which after ill 
was only subsidiary to the main effort in 
Europe - in its historical perspective and asa 
classic example of a campaign that absorbed 
more and more men and materials. 

A special importance of this book is the use 
made of documents - including German war 
diaries and recorded interviews with German 
generals - not only at Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania, and the American National Archives, 
but in New Zealand and Canada as well. There 
has also been access to other unpublished 
sources such as the diary of General Kirkman 
of the 13th Coips. No other book on the Italian j 
campaign has been so thorough in this way. [ 

Although Graham and Bidwell analyse in j 
considerable detail the great set-pieces such as I 
Salerno, the Anzio landings, the abortive ; 
attempts on the monastery at Monte Cassino i 
and the breaking of the Gothic Line, they have | 
not attempted a blow-by-blow history. Their ’ 
exhaustive researches give a good idea of how 
no battle can follow textbook rules, and how so 
much depends on the unexpected, and indeed 
on the calibre of the ordinary fighting men. In 
the case of Salerno, for example, they examine ■ 
the causes behind the mutiny of 700 reinforce- 1 
merits, so humiliating then to the British com- 
mand and kept secret from the public for so 
long. Elsewhere, from the Frcybcrg papeis, 
there are some telling figures for mutiny, de- 
sertion and absence without leave up to July 
1944; 278 from the 46th Division, 240 from the 
56th, and only seventeen from the 4th Indian. 
A contrast is also made between the American 
General Mark Clark’s tough-minded waste of 
manpower and the British concern to avoid 
casualties. After Salerno, Kcssclring got the 
measure of his opponents und concluded that 
one German soldier was worth three Anglo- 
Americans: for him therefore, Salerno was by 
no means a defeat. 

The real reason for the Allied failure to drive 
on the Alban Hills, or oven to capture Rome, 
after the Anzio landings is seen as being the 
Bloody River disaster on the Gnriglinno. The 
original plan had been ruined , and logically the 
landings should have been cancelled; but it was 
too late - and so it beernne once more a case of 
the tug of the self-generating momentum. 

The main emphasis of the book, though, is 
inevitably on Cassino. Graham tells us that he 
spent days Walking the terrain on those awful 
crags and ridges; It is concluded that Clark was 
definitely against the bombing of the monas- 
• ' te iy. but the miich-discussed issue of who gavi 
the fatal order is shown tp have been in a sense 
secondary to two other questions: why were 
heaVy bombers used rather than the fighter 

bpmbers that wete originally requested, add 
. why djd the 4th Indian wait sixty hours before 
going into the attack? : 

■ 7 , There is no point, they say, id ' “waring 
7 indignant” - about /Clark 'disobeying AJex,- 
e andor^order to driye.On to Vaiihontone 

( the break-out-fjom Anzio, arid they give their^ 
reasons, . But in this case l am. not convinc®^’ ; 
and f still dp wax iridigriant. thanks to Clark^ l 
despite for the- “podt dumb. British”, and $ 

; insatiable vanity, the war in Italy was ^ 
longed and thousands more’ died. Arid yal 

■ :tms distance it is only fob eaSy to overlook the 
terrible' strgjQs anti stresses; that' required ihr 
staritand for-ferichipg demons, so ofteh 
pereri arid fr^trated by that liriwieltiy “coall: 
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The building of hell on earth 


Peter Porter 

ROBERT HUGHES 

The Fatal Shore: A history of the transportation 
of convicts to Australia. 1787-1868 
688pp. Collins Harvill. £15. 
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In the early 1970s some entrepreneurs gouged 
a hole out of the bush north of Sydney near 
Gosford, filled it with water and built a tourist 
attraction on the banks of the lake they had 
created, and called it Sydney Old Town. It was 
not finished when I visited it in 1975, though it 
had a couple of streets running up from Sydney 
Cove, the Tank Stream, a flag-pole, a brig at 
anchor on the supposed harbour and a church 
in construction. Highlight of the day's activity 
was always 2pm, when the flogging of the 
female convicts was scheduled. The resting 
actors and actresses did their best, but despite 
the natural bloodthirstiness of the audience, 
the performance was pale and half-hearted, 
and, as I remember it, they did not use the 
correct instrument of torture, the dreaded 
“triangle" to which the victim was strapped, 
and which plays so large a part in The Fatal 
Shore. 

This “Old Sydney" was a piece of vaudeville, 
utterly unlike the reality which bums its way 
through Robert Hughes’s history of the trans- 
portation of convicts to Australia, from 1787 to 
1868. Other people have had similar show- 
business ideas: Hughes, in his very full pre- 
sentation of that place of special horror. Van 
Diemen’s Land, mentions that the ruins of the 
spectacular hell-hole, Port Arthur, were once 
intended as an entertainment park, to be called 
“Convictland". When I was at Gosford, the 
crowd on a day out in Sydney Old Town in- 
cluded a large number of migrants, and the 
languages in which they expressed their won- 
der, peering In at the simulated gaols, shops 
and barracks, were from Southern Europe and 
Turkey. Here they could take a crash course in 
the history of their new country, without hav- 
ing to read difficult books. 

The “Old" Australians who circulated with 
them probably knew not that much more about 
the foundation of New South Wales: their 
memories would have been of school histories 
taking them through the First Fleet, the Starva- 
tion Years, Governor Bligh’s conflict with the 
Rum Corps, the public works of Governor 
Lachlan Macquarie, John Mncarthur and his 
merinos, the great explorers like Sturt and 
Mitchell, romantic failures like Leichardt, mid 
so on through the Gold Rushes to the rather 
boring details of the struggle for representative 
. government which culminated iu Federation in 
1901. All of this, together with Anzac Day and 
Test cricket, would be merely a background to 
the real life of Sydney, a hard, bustling city of 
five television channels, countless radio sta- 
tions, high renl-estute prices, and n fondness 
for self-congratulation at its standard of living 
and its hedonistic pursuits. At the heart of 
Australian self-awareness there remains a 
great hole, deeper than the one the showmen 
filled with water at Sydney Old Town - a 
dreadful absence called “the Convicts". 

In thousands of ways, Australians have not 
faced up to the origins of their country. Be- 
cause transportation cannot be ignored, it must 
^transmuted, and each and every transmuta- 
tion is a poultice to the present. You can say 
•hat what began as hell could nevertheless lead 
fo pw'adlse. Thus Australia heed not go sour 
like America: its hope is of Afoqdla, riot Uto- 
Pa: Australian nature poets lend their pan- 
theism to this cause. Or you can say that a 
British Gulag in the South Pacific turned into a 
favoured, incubator of democracy, aided and 
ab^rieci by the muse Clio - in this case, the 
fcnd-resuit aUows you fo apostrophize Austra- 
.Ua ; as ; “the Xucky; Country”, a place you can 
both be. pleased to lives in and yet chide for its 
complacency Robert Hughes won't let us con- 
??le purseives about the paBt, whatever we 
-f^se fo do with the present. He rubs our 
. noses m the teal {torment suffered by 160,000 
/transported feipits, male arid female, and 
. j^ver lets'us forget that, whichever way we 
• .^^^AustfaUa, it could hardly have been 
i ^tabjisbed Wlthput the labour of those unwiil- 


mem, moving nnd painstakingly researched; 
the voices of the convicts themselves have not 
.ill disappeared, and Hughes has tracked them 
down so that they may speak as their ghostly 
selves. It may not be orthodox history but it is a 
terrifying story, one the historians should have 
given us years ago. 

Initially it is not an Australian story, but a 
British one. Having asserted this, one must add 
that the reader should avoid retrospective in- 
dignation. Comparisons with other colonial 
atrocities should be eschewed as well, apart 
from a wondering recognition that the British 
seem unique in reserving their worst cruelties 
for their own people, rather than for the na- 
tives of the countries they occupy. Concern for 
the Aborigines, as newly enrolled citizens of 
King George III, urged upon Governor Phillip 
and the First Fleet, stuck in convict gullets, 
though it did little to help the Aborigines. 
Modern Australians are often moved to say 
that the horrors of their country's past came 
from the devil in the British psyche, but 
Hughes makes it plain that once the colony 
began to prosper through its Emancipists, its 
“Exclusives" with their convict labour force, 
and the various entrepreneurs who made for- 
tunes in Sydney in whaling, sealing and factor- 
ing, a special horror at the convict “stain” man- 
ifested itself. These first Australians were de- 
termined to separate themselves from the con- 
victs, just as respectable people in Britain 
wanted to stay above the horrible flux of the 
wicked poor. Australian Toryism was born 
early. 

Hughes begins his account of transportation 
with an examination of the motives of the Brit- 
ish Government in deciding to send the First 
Fleet. The prison hulks were full, the newly 
independent American colonies would take no 
more transportees, yet seventeen years had 
passed since Captain Cook annexed New 
South Wales for Britain. Historians looking for 
a more high-minded beginning for Australia 
have uncovered evidence that the colony was 
established as much to keep the French away 
from British Far Eastern interests as to become 
a dumping ground for troublesome felons. 
Hughes finds this unconvincing, and his pages 
on the British penal system are persuasively 
gruesome and Hogarthesque. The note of bru- 
tality and horror is struck right from the start, 
though there is on element of Grand Guignol 
here which disappears once he is writing about 
convict life in Australia. (Early on, the reader 
is confronted by Hughes's knowing style, a 
form of encapsulated over-writing which dwin- 
dles ns the book goes on and never debilitates 
its power.) We learn that some British gaols 
had been privatized In the eighteenth century, 
and were far nastier when this early Thatcher- 
ite principle was followed. Also, plentiful 
ndvlce came to Pitt from assorted busy bodies, 
which he was too preoccupied to concern him- 
self with, to the good fortune of the convicts, 
since almost every theoretical notion of how to 
punish and reform led to the greater misery of 
its subjects, except for the humane system Of 
Alexander Maconochie, much later, in Nor- 
folk Island. It is agreeable to learn that none 
was worse than the Panopticon proposal of 
Jeremy Bentham, which he urged upon a gen- 
eration of administrators, but which only ma- 
tured in the horrors of the Philadelphia prison 
system which sickened Charles Dickens. Sad- 
der to read of are the admonitions of Sydney 
Smith, urging the British Government to en- 
sure that conditions for convicts in New South 
Wales be as dreadful as possible to act as a 
deterrent to the criminal class at home. 

This became a constant theme of British offi- 
cials concerned with transportation, from Col- 
onial Secretaries downwards, with Whigs and 
Liberals tike Lord Grey, Lord Stanley and 
W. E. Gladstone as brutal as any. Even before 
the First Fleet sailed, Alexander Dahymple, 
an official of the East India Company, hit An 
the idea which filled British official minds for 
so long, that transportation might pi&fire if its 
end effect were to provide a better life fbrits 
victims than they could ever expect in their 
homeland. Ensuring :that New iSputh Wales, 
and especially the outlying settlements of Van 
Diemen's Land, Moretdn Bay arid Norfolk Isl- 
and (since, once the colony was established, 
Sydney needed its own remote, out-siatipns to 
which it could deport incbrriglbles), would be 
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sadists like Morriset, Logan and Price. 

The arrival of the First Fleet and the move to 
Sydney Cove from Botany Bay has been de- 
scribed often, and Hughes adds little to the 
familiar picture, beyond a characteristic com- 
ment on the orgy which ensued when the 
female convicts were landed - “It was the first 
bush party in Australia. As the couples rutted 
between the rocks ... the sexual history of 
colonial Australia may fairly be said to have 
begun.” However, it is an admirable strategy 
that The Fatal Shore is not lured down the 
well-travelled path of the accelerating econo- 
mic progress of the settlement, the paternalism 
of its governors and their conflicts with their 
turbulent subjects. This official history of Aus- 
tralia causes the convicts to drop out of sight all 
too quickly. Hughes keeps h is eyes on the prac- 
tical working of “the System", and all the well- 
known material of early Australian history 
becomes merely a setting for the convicts’ 
story. 

Early in the book, Hughes sums up the effect 
of transportation on the newly minted Austra- 
lian character. "The social and psychic re- 
sults", he writes, “were considerable, for a 
young country does not serve as ihe pad on 
which England drew its sketches for the im- 
mense Gulags of the twentieth century without 
acquiring a few marks and scars." His picture 
thereafter opens out to a wide panorama of 
convict life - who the convicts were and what 
they did before being transported, how they 
worked, firstly around Sydney, and then in 
Van Diemen's Land, their relations with the 
new “gentlemen" of NSW, the metastasis of 
further settlement, and finally the movement 
towards abolition, together with the opposi- 
tion it provoked both in the colony and in 
Britain. The detail is bewildering - no fact is 
too small for Hughes to record It. We even 
discover that “rum" in New South Wales was 
not rum, but usually arrack, aguardiente, po- 
teen. moonshine and home brew imported 
from Bengal. Mu^h of the evidence comes in 
the convicts’ own words: Hughes has un- 
covered letters, diaries, petitions, memoirs, in 
which the victims of the system speak both 
overtly and covertly. Surprisingly, they often 
wrote home telling their relatives that lifo in 
Australia was not as dreadful as it had been 
painted and urging wives and sweethearts to 
come out. The most atrocious accounts of flog- 
, glngs and chain-gang servitude come from de- 
scriptions left by visitors, free settlers and army 
men - at least until Hughes comes to the spe- 
cialist part of his study, the bnitalitiei of Port 
Arthur, Macquarie Harbour and Norfolk Is- 
land, 

The reader needs a strong stomach as Tas- 
mania comes on to the stage. The chapter “To 
plough Van Diemen’s Land’’ annotates the 
famous ballad it quotes from with embroider- 
ies of the lash . the iron-gang, solitary. confine- 
ment, bushranging, cannibalism and sodomy 
(plus rectal gonorrhea). And, above all, fail- 
ure. Right from its first settlement at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, Van Diemen’s 
Land was marked out as a place of special 
punishment, even though it also attracted free 
settlers. Long after abolition, at the end of the 
century, when all that was left of the convicts' 
presence were a few “Old Crawlers" serving 
out their time, the economy was still faltering, 
lagging far behind the mainland. Hughes draws 
a convincing portrait of the notorious Colonel 
Sir George Arthur, an evangelical who had 
already run one prison colony in Belize, and 
whose atrocious regime was scarcely tempered 
by his upright character, though that kept him 
permanently in dispute with the colonists. At 
the height of transportation, in the-1820s and 
30s, the convict population outnumbered the 
free, Macquarie Harbour, on Tasmania’s 
bleak west coast, was an even more dreadful 
purgatory than Port Arthur* the ultimate 
security prison, separated from normality by a 
narrow isthmus permanently garrisoned by 
chaioed-up dogs. Here also child convicts were 
corrected at Point Puer, selected by Marcus 
Clarke for a heart-rending adolescent suicide 
pact in For the Tertrl of His Natural Life. Its 
Latin name promised no punning relaxation. 

■ Bad as Vandemoniaii life could be, it did not 
usually reach the pitch of frightfulness attained 
at Moretoh Bay in its early years, and Norfolk 
Island most of the time. Captain Patrick Logan 
turned the site of the future city of Brisbane 
Uitb'a! WA 'crisis’ of 'uhb tidied fibggiftg; 'Edgah 
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was speared by Aborigines while waiting recall 
to Sydney. He was the first Australian tyrant to 
become a legend; immediately after his death, 
his image, erect on his horse, appeared, phan- 
tom-like, on the banks of the Brisbane river. A 
sense of the phantasmagoric seems to have 
pervaded Queensland ever since. Norfolk 
Island is at the heart of Hughes's exposition of 
“the System”. He devotes over a hundred 
pages to the ebb and flow of brutality in this 
exemplary hell. One passage from the surviv- 
ing account of his experiences by the Irishman 
Laurence Frayne is about as much as one can 
take at a time. “My shoulders", wrote Frayne, 

were actually in a stale of decomposition the stench 
of which 1 could not bear myself, how offensive then 
must I appear and smell to my companions in misery. 

In this state immediately nfter landing T was sent lo 
carry Sal I Beef on my back with ihe Salt Brine as well 
as pressure stinging my mutilated and mortified flesh 
up to Longridgc (a station on Norfolk Island). I 
really longed for instant death. 

Norfolk Island was a place of Miltonic rever- 
sal. There evil was good and good was evil, and 
its officers and soldiers assumed the smoky 
likeness of devils torturing the damned. It had 
been planned as such by the authorities from 
the beginning. Mutinies always failed and were 
followed by appalling reprisals. But to Norfolk 
Island came the one humane genius in convict 
history, Alexander Maconochie, whose Merit 
Marks system replaced pre-emptive floggings. 

A man could be given a hundred lashes for 
crying “Oh, My God" or merely being seen to 
smile on a chain-gang. Maconochie changed all 
this, but he lost Governor Gipps’s support, and 
tried the patience of the Colonial Secretary in 
London, so he was recalled and Norfolk Island 
was left to crown its career of terror under the 
worst brute of all, John Giles Price, who 
moved with impunity among his cowed, de- 
spairing prisoners, a monocle in his eye. 

There is a limit to the quantity of pain which 
the modern reader can absorb from the past. 
At the same time, it is very difficult to draw 
timely lessons from the Transportation Sys- 
tem, or plot the track which the Australian 
spirit took after such an unhappy baptism. 
Perhaps, for the moment, it is enough to ex- 
press our gratitude to Robert Hughes for cast- 
ing this truthful shadow over the first eighty 
years of a country ou the brink of its bicenten- 
ary. Looking at present-day materialism in 
Australia, Hughes writes, “nowhere in the 
world was the Victorian equation between 
wealth and virtue rammed home more brutally 
than in mld-nineteenth-cenlury Australia". 
Might this be another of England’s bequests to 
Australia, the darker side of the famous Anti- 
podean hedonism? Hughes justly puts the 
blame for much of the monstrous treatment of 
convicts on to Ideas prevalent at the time, of 
evil being an hereditary state of mind, and 
governments having a duty to rid society of a 
whole class tainted with a tendency to wicked- 
ness. Once New South Wales became the 
home of a rich gentleman class, the punishers 
in England were forced to ask themselves the 
question - “how did the cankered stock' of 
English criminality produce such fresh green 
shoots in Australia?" Emerging Australians, 
their numbers swollen dramatically by Gold 
Rush hopefuls, in their turn hailed their coun- 
try with dithyrambs in which the convicts could 
expect to play no part: 

Then to thee shall our hearts' purest homage be 

given, 

And ihe toast that succeeds be: '77ie land, boys, ive 

live in.' 

It was the land itself which was fated to be 
the deliverer and healer. The reality, and even 
now the benison, of Australia is its comuco-. 
pian dimensions. I remember, as a boy of nine, 
watching from a window above Martin Place, 
Sydney, the all-day celebrations for tbe 150th 
anniversary of the Foundation .of Australia. 
Float after float went past, recording Austra- 
lia’s teeming prosperity. And this was still the 
Depression. Lifer-size replicas of Governor 
. Phillip's ships, the Sirius and the Supply, rode 
• at anchor alongside warships of the Australian 
Navy at Garden Island. Next year, when Aus- 
tralia bay attains Its second centenary, 1 sug- 
■ gest we observe two minutes’ silence in mem- 
ory of the’convlcts, now at peace in the land of 
their torment. Many went on to prosper and 
hand ojvthe expectation of happiness to their 
children. It is the ghostsof the unshriven others 
We mnsi propitiate: 1 " *• 1 * * * ■■■•:* * •( 
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The Complete Poetical Works 
Edited by Jerome J. McGann 
Volume Four: “The Prisoner of Chillon”, 
“Manfred”, “The Lament of Tasso", “Beppo”, 
"Mazeppa”, “The Prophecy of Dante” , 

“Marino Faliero”. 

568pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £50. 
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Volume Five: “Don Juan” 

771 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £60. 
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JEROME J. McGANN (Editor) 

Byron 

1 ,080pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50 
(paperback ,£7.95). 

0192541846 
BERNARD BEATTY 
Byron’s Don Juan 
239pp. Croom Helm. £22. 50. 

0 709932677 

NORMAN PAGE (Editor) 

Byron: Interviews nnd Recollections 
182pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333345991 

With their bold typography, rigorous textual 
histories and copious, yet concise, notes, the 
lulcst two volumes of Jerome McGann ‘s edi- 
tion of Byron amply measure up to the high 
standards set by their predecessors. And in one 
practical respect they exceed them: the notes at 
the back now have running heads keying them 
back to the text and making them easier to 
circumnavigate. It is a pity that the books are 
both so astronomically priced. 

Volume Four includes The Prisoner of Chil- 
ian, Manfred, The Lament of Tasso, Beppo, 
Mazeppa , The Prophecy of Dante and Marino 
Faliero. Volume Five is devoted to Don Juan. 
We can observe the process by which Byron 
shed the mask of the self-lacerating mis- 
anthropist to become in Beppo and Don Juan 
what Auden called the “master of the airy man- 
ner”. We can also observe scholarly parti pris 
in action. Though he has now - for the Oxford 
Authors series - edited a capacious Byron 
selection, McGann’s main endeavours have 
lent no support to the opinions of, for instance, 
Arnold and Auden, that Byron’s massive and 
uneven output above all needs winnowing. His 
enthusiastic introduction (the book contains 
everything which the lay reader of Byron Is 
likely to want) has no principle of selection to 
declare and could leave the impression that the 
selection itself forms only part of a great living 
poetic legacy. 

McGann evidently takes greatest pleasure in 
Don Juan; which he uninhibltedly proclaims 
the “most important poem published in Eng- 
land between 1667 (when Paradise Lost was 
Issued) and 1850 (when the Prelude finally 
appeared in print)”. He sees it as a conscious 
attempt to explain critically the entire period 
stretching between 1789 and Byron's deathin 
1824 - a conviction which provides much of the 
basis for his claim to have superseded earner 
editions of the poem, Including the “epochal" 
’♦Variorum” edition of 1957 by T. C. Steffan 
and W. W. Pratt. McGann acknowledges the 
textual thoroughness of their work, but consitb 
era that they crucially failed .to elucidate the 
political, 1 social and literary background (0 (he 
poem- Countering the still stubbornly rboied 
tendency to ethereaHze the Romantics, 
McGann. like Marilyn Butler, ^brings to (be 
, itudy of early ntrieieenth-century English liter- 
4tiine a much greater insistence on (he valudof 
exploring and re-creating the contemporary 
con text of books than hits been usual. His notes 
for Don Juan. set out, accordingly, to offer a 
fresh and systematic account of the poem's 
relationship to thecircumstancc^of its produc- 
tion. 

MrfSartn perhaps overstates the case tat re- 
Bartimfi:- Don Juan pi: the. definitive epic 
. embodiment of the whole tfrnma pf Eurppe 
from the French Revolution to the Restora- 
tion. Admittedly, politics pervade die point, 
just as they do nearly the whole literature of 
. flie time, but Dan Juan is many things, includ- 
ing, notably, a commentary ~ often hilarious, if 
' at bottom sombre - on human affairs, with 
roofs in Moniaigbo and Rochefoucauld] and 
with aspirations to, the status of I as ting wisdom, 
Nevertheless,’ McGann is right, to .stress ,the 


mythopoeic impulse behind the poem, the 
pressure it puts on readers to understand 
Byron’s experience in world-historical terms - 
as in stanza 56 of Canto XI, where Byron likens 
the reception met by his post-exile publications 
to Napoleon's military reverses. And his con- 
textual emphasis keeps disclosing new and 
arresting perspectives. 

One of these is particularly enriching. 
Byron's literary and political antagonism to the 
Lake School, to Wordsworth, Southey and 
Coleridge in general, is familiar, though his 
attitude towards Coleridge in particular has 
seldom received much attention. It has been 
left to McGann to point out that Byron's hos- 
tile reading of Chapter Twenty-three of Cole- 
ridge's Biographia Literaria (late in 1817, at 
the time of Don Juan' s inception) seems to 
have provided him with the choice of Don Juan 
as hero of the poem (from Coleridge's critical 
remarks on the Don Juan tradition); with the 
idea of making a shipwreck central to Canto II 
(from Coleridge’s critique of Bertram); and 
even with, as McGann puts it, the “impetus to 
respond to Coleridge’s reactionary literary life 
- with Us running denunciations of liberal and 
radical thought - via his own very different 
Biographia Literaria". To have pointed out 
hitherto unsuspected connections between two 
of the magna opera of the Romantic period, 
when so much criticism and commentary has 
already been lavished on them, is no mean 
achievement. 

In textual terms, McGann's chief innovation 
is the relegation of Byron's prose preface ridi- 
culing Wordsworth end Southey to the unin- 
corporated stanzas and materials, which are 
here printed at the back of the Cantos to which 
they were meant to belong. McGann maintains 
that to place the Preface first, as Steffan and 
Pratt did. violates Byron’s own intentions and 
forces an initial encounter with Don Juan 
through a document left in an incomplete draft 
slate. In most respects, however, McGann's 
changes in the tex t are hardly such as to compel 
radical reassessment of the poem. It must be 
said, too, that for all their comprehensiveness, 
his notes do not altogether supplant the ex- 
panded commentary supplied by Steffan and 
Pratt for their 1973 Penguin edition of the 
Variorum. Inevitably, there are plenty of Inst- 
ances where McGann's annotation overlaps 
with theirs and where he has merely modified 
their suggestions. Owners of the Penguin 
Don Juan need not feel that the book is now 
redundant. 

All the same, both in principle and in pre- 
sentation, McGann's edition is a landmark. It 
has, pre-eminently, the virtue of clarity - a 
virtue which, McGann has remarked, Byron 
was himself dedicated to promoting as a cultu- 


ral ideal. Don Juan stands, he believes, as a 
monument to intelligibility in poetry and as a 
warning to Byron's own and to succeeding ages 
against the solipsistic dangers inherent in the 
poetic theory and practice of Wordsworth and 
bis ilk. So it is ironic, in a way which Byron 
would surely have relished, that this eloquent 
proponent of the limpid should have provoked 
such a baffling diversity of reactions and inter- 
pretations. The poet who, in Eliot's opinion, 
was a sonorous affirmer of commonplaces, 
was, in Wilson Knight's, an artist of noar- 
Shakespearian genius and fecundity. Byron 
and his work will, we may be sure, remain 
controversial. Byron's Don Juan by Bernard 
Beatty advances the eccentric thesis that Don 
Juan is a religious poem, or was becoming one 
when Byron's early death brought it to a pre- 
mature conclusion ( Don Juan's unfinished 
state is obviously a great asset to new interpre- 
ters of the poem). Beatty's discussion hinges 
on the improbable ascetic heroine, “prim, si- 
lent, cold Aurora Raby”, who makes her ddbul 
in Onto XV. McGann's note on her suggests 
that she would have figured prominently in 
Juan's English misfortunes, according to the 
pattern established in Byron's own relations 
with his wife Annabella. To Beatty, by con- 
trast, she represents a potential redemptress, a 
harbinger of “worlds beyond this world's per- 
plexing waste” and a reflection, too, perhaps, 
of latent religiosity on Byron’s own part. 

Those who view Byron as a sceptic, if not a 
nihilist (that is, most of his readers), will find 
the notion of a converted Byron highly im- 
plausible - though on occasion Byron seems to 
have talked about religion earnestly enough. 
Included in the useful Byron volume in Mac- 
millan’s Interviews and Recollections series is 
the conversation with him recorded by Scott in 
which, after “smiling gravely”, Byron allowed 
that he might indeed “retreat upon the Catho- 
lic faith”. And the uncompromisingly atheist- 
ical Shelley worried that Byron, who had after 
all been brought up a Calvinist, might succumb 
to religious temptation. Yet, on the other 
hand, no sense of a naBcent spirituality is con- 
veyed by Dr Julius Miliingen’s sober account 
(also in Interviews and Recollections ) of 
Byron’s last days. “I have exhausted", Milling- 
en reported Byron to have remarked, “all the 
nectar in the cup of life; it is time to throw (he 
dregs away.” Eschatological issues do not seem 
to have been On bis mind. 

Jerome McGann remarks that in the end 
Byron seems never to have died. It is to criti- 
cism and scholarship, though, that credit must 
go for keeping his work alive. Byron himself 
boasted that he would tire time, ff he is proving 
successful, part of the reason lies In his signal 
failure to tire his interpreters. 
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Scottish Literature’s Debt to Italy 
86pp. Italian Institute, Edinburgh/ Edinburgh • ; 
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D ; L S v J ^ ck ’ s little hook is a useful 
eontribuHon to the exploration of the cultural : 
and linguistic relation? between Scotland and ' 
Italy. It is q pendant to his much longer Man • 
Influence M Scottish Literature (1972); which'' 
ended with Walter. Scott. The fourth chapter '' 
faking more than a third qf the book; is com- 
pletely new and treats of Italian influences 
and themes in twentieth-century poets and 
novelists.- .. . 4 ; 
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peak, but an isolated one, with both Dante arid 
Leopardi drawn into the fabric of its melan- 
cholic vision. In the twentieth century, more 
Scottish writers have responded strongly to 
Italian life and letters than ever before. 

: My oqly. qualification concerns the eight- 
■eenih century. By emphasizing so strongly im- 
aginative fitelature, J?ck underplays the role 
ot ltaly for the historians, biographers and 
philosophers of the Enlightenment. He men- 
tions Boswell’s “famous visit to Corsica", but 
not the contemporary impact of the published 
Account; Adam Smith’? knowledge of Italian 
ptorians. but not Hume’s, and their possible 
contribution to his whole 1 attitude. to history. 
More, too, could have been made of the influ, 
eoce of (talian music; the vernacular. poets’ 
opposition to "vile Italian tricks” surely re- 
flerted dass dMsiohs as well as assertions of 
•napqnalism; ' . 
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“Liberty". “The fustic of Indolence” and 0% 
poems 

Edited by James S.unlmmk 

452pp. < Vvfortl: Clarendon Press. £60. 
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After his early siuve.ss with The .Seasons, ilnu 1 
downhill almost all the way for James Thom- I 
son. The < iisth' of /fii/ii/i'uir has had some ! 
afterlife; it was well know n abroad, nnd tram- 1 
liitei! into Italian (a fact James Sambrotf ! 
doesn't note), lx is one of the very few poem i 
collected here ever to have been treated to 1 j 
decent edition - that by A. D. McKtyi 
(1%1). For the rest. Samhrook's voium[ 
stands even farther ahead of the field thaniEd^ 
his excellent (ext of The Seasons (reviewed: 
the 77..V of ( hrtoher 2. l’WI). Whether thlssif 
be enough (o win new readers for the poeii- 
doiiblful, since what marie The froiimi 
favourite for so long (as with (he essays of 
Lamb) is exactly what precludes popularity* 
day. But everything that could be done, Sa? 
brook has performed with outstanding skiD. 

The heart of the matter is to be found (oik , 
longest work here, Liberty, published in fin , 
instalments in 1735-6. This ought to have tea j 
the triumphant sequel to The Seasons, udia- j 
deed there is nothing wrong with the concept 
Sambrook indicates (hat in choosing this there 
Thomson “misdirected his talent", and the evi- 
dence lies in his own bibliographical dala-the 
publisher reduced the niuin print run from 
3,000 to 1 ,000 copies between first and lai 
sections. Yet Thomson's idiom had alwaji . 
been one of afflatus and the grand pumpini j 
style of Whig panegyric; there was room,loo.| 
in Liberty for his vein of cosmic hyperbole. Bit ; 
things began to go wrong, at a local level, fon! 
the very start. Part One would be belter if** 
followed Parts Two and Three, it wasamvt 
take to let the goddess take on so mucboflkj. 
first-person work, and there are ollogelher l» | . 
many signs of Pope ’a duminunce in Thomson) i 
poetic sets. Hie final "Prospect" is stuffed^ "' 
echoes of Windsor- Forest; and even wtw 
Thomson anticipates Pope’s lines on Virttfj 
nnd Vice from the “Epilogue to the Salires",be j • 
has the linguistic cursor in the mode of bleaiyp 
panegyric of the Prince of Wnles, instead^ 
Pope’s crushing satiric mode. There nreifc* 
Impressive passages, uh on uutlque sculpture, 
but Orcece and Rome resolutely fnll to spnfll 
into historical life - even the juiciest anecdote 
from Plutarch become stiff, exemplary a# 
studies in this context. . 

The juvenilia urc in artistic terms ju yet *f’ 
and the minor poems deserve llmt epithet W;. 1 
out exception. Sambrook hus added to Wl 
known haul mid made good use of P re 'J®?l; 
scholarship, notably the materials first 
lished in Dougins (Irani 's biography (JJSjj 
But that leaves not much more than The wjj 
of Indolence; and here tho editor is rc ^ u( *V ) 
echoing Donald Greene’s reading of the pw® 
as nn expression of “the self-suffering broup* . 
about by that paralysis of tho will known dn* 
the ages variously as sloth, accidie, indolence 
and neurosis”. Surely accidie and n ® orOSrt • 
for from synonymous, Hiid Thomson’s key <7 
cepts have as much to do with the art J*! 1 '■ 
serving health through u physical rdgi mfl 
with psychiatry. hl 

We are told that the ploy? remain t0 
edited by another hand. Whoever takas on 
task will have to possess both immense 
Ing and great critical tact to produce a le 
rival the present edition, where even ® , 
the Sybarites makes for delightful 

. where the routine duties of describing 
.tfon history affords the editor oppoi^Ju 
enlighten and entertain. If on edition .. 

: ' rescue a poet, this would be fixe one to co 
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Essqys by Divers Hands: Being the (r | 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Neut . » 

[ Volume XLTV, edited by A. N. Wil^n-M | 

; Wobdbridge:Boydel| Press. £9.95. 085* ^ | 

3), includes contributions from Dorol c 
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.■ liv friendship", Betty Aa^with on ,4 Ane ^ 
Austeni Some nineteenth-century laoy " 
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Doing without utopias: An interview with Vaclav Havel 


The Czech playwright, Vddav Havel, was 
one of the founding authors of the Charter 
77 movement which this month celebrates 
its tenth anniversary. 

What exactly do you mean when you say that 
conditions in Czechoslovakia are totalitarian? 

I’d like to emphasize at the outset that I’m no 
political scientist, but a writer who observes 
and gathers impressions of the world around 
me. But there is an evident difference between 
dictatorships in the classical sense- what some 
describe as “authoritarian rule” - and totalitar- 
ianism. In the various dictatorships of the 
Third World, for instance, a small ruling group 
violently dominates and tyrannizes society. 
Compared with those dictatorships, our tota- 
litarian system is less openly or directly based 
on violence, even though it certainly rules soci- 
ety by means of an enormous police force, 
army and bureaucracy. 

Totalitarianism is a system which absorbs 
the whole of society. It enters every vein and 
artery of the social organism, usurping and 
controlling all aspects of human life. Nazism is 
often cited as an example of totalitarianism, 
and I understand that the term was first used in 
connection with fascism in general. Yet fascism 
strikes me as a half-way stage between dicta- 
torship and totalitarianism as we experience it 
here. In order to distinguish our system, I once 
employed the term “post-totalitarianism”. In 
the system we live in, you won’t normally 
encounter either street battles between citizens 
and the police or direct violence, brutality or 
terrorism from the rdgime. What one does en- 
counter, however, is something that George 
Orwell saw, and that is more dangerous in 
certain respects. From morning to night, every- 
thing every ordinary citizen does is in some 
way interfered with by the system. The regime 
leaves its mark on everything, from the way 
housing estates are built to the patterns of tele- 
vision programming. You can even see this 
manipulation in apparently trivial things, such 
as the opening and closing times of res- 
taurants, which are conceived with a view to 
discouraging people from sitting around too 
long, and encouraging them to get off home to 
their television screens to watch the messages 
broadcast by the centralized media. 

You say that totalitarian regimes are consider- 
ably less violent than military dictatorships. 
Many people In the West sense this difference, 
and consider U Important. They might be In- 
clined to say: " But compared with harsh and 
bloodthirsty dictatorships such as Pinochet's 
Chile, or governments of the South African 
kind, the type of rdgime you urc describing is 
more civilized. At least it has some respect for 
human life." What would you say to this? 

The violence of our system will never be seen 
by a tourist or visitor. It Is the kind of violence 
they would see only If they got a job at CKD 
; Engineering Works in Prague and had to travel 
to work every morning and back home every 
afternoon , They would then be in 0 position to 
: understand what it means to earn the usual rate 
■ for the job there, and to be dependent on 
; *uperiora , They would see how those who pur- 

• sue political careers receive ever higher salar- 
i- “*• They would discover that no matter how 

• well they worked, their pay would remain the 
wtne. They would realize just how much they 

. at the mercy . of the. all-ppwerful 
. 1 bureaucracy, so that for every little thing they 
i have to approach wme official or other. They 
r would, observe the gradual destrucrion ofthe 
human spirit, of basic human dignity.. They ; 
I would see how, from the- nursery to the old 
Peopj^g horpe, people live their lives in estate 
of permanent humiliation. These are features 
of tt>e totalitarian system which can neither be 
by television cameras nor easily ex- 
P'amed to outsiders. In order to be seen they 
j to % experienced. '. ‘ ' 

^¥ r ve. written, a great deal about other aspects 
; “ invisible violence". For instance^ in a 

\ «?ay you poirttto the paradoxical way In 

; the totalitarian system requires Its sub- 
fp br both victims of the systerripnd Ifs 
j accomplices'. fWhat do you medn by 

n kraall powerful group has long 


since ceased being totalitarianism’s most typic- 
al feature. Nowadays, whet is typical is the 
domination of one part of each of ourselves by 
another part of ourselves. It's as if the regime 
had nn outpost inside every single citizen. Con- 
sequently, “the regime” is hard to locate pre- 
cisely within a particular institution or social 
group. Everyone supports it and helps create it 
- by mutely acquiescing in its version of reality, 
by voting in formal elections, and by observing 
its various rituals and ceremonies - but at the 
same time everyone finds themselves in 
opposition. 

I’ll give you two examples. As you can see, 
I’m in the process of having this flat adapted 
and reconstructed. The bricklayers and plumb- 
ers who come here are always moaning about 
“them” - the regime. They grumble almost 
constantly about the way things are. My second 
example is a deputy minister of state - some- 
one who belongs to the ruling group of the state 
bureaucracy, and who might be regarded as 
one of the “them” that everybody grumbles 
about. However, talk to this deputy minister in 
private and he’ll say exactly the same thing as 
the bricklayers and plumbers. You'll find he 
also moans about the way things are - in fact 
more so because he is better informed about 
the situation. If he happens to be an official 
working in the field of foreign trade, he will be 
very well informed about the enormous gap 
between productivity levels in the Western and 
Eastern economies. He’ll set out an irrefutable 
case against “the system”, based on countless 
facts, yet from early morning to four in the 
afternoon he sits in his office and performs his 
official duties, creating the very system 
against which he himself verbally rebels. 

In 1941, Orwell wrote that the really frightening 
thing about totalitarianism is not that it commits 
atrocities of various kinds, biu that it tries to 
define and control the past as well as the future 
by destroying truth. Is the destruction of truth 
another aspect of the invisible domination 
you're describing? 

I regard that particular observation of Orwell’s 
as very profound. On various occasions I have 
spoken about the importance of living authen- 
tically “in the truth” and - in the face of various 
risks - not being afraid of speaking one's mind. 
Yet when I talk to foreign journalists and other 
Western visitors I’m often asked questions that 
suggest that this idea is stuffy, moralistic and 
old-fashioned, as if stressing “truth" smacked 
of tho pulpit. What these visitors fail to under- 
stand is that in our system all information has 
been centrally controlled for years and decades 
now, with (lie result that people’s minds are 
manipulated in a certain way. This destruction 
of the truth is far more obvious in the Soviet 
Union tlmn in Czechoslovakia. In Russia, for 
instance, there’s no real tradition of democracy 
and tho system has been in existence for much 
longer than in Czechoslovakia. It seems as if 
the totalitarian system there has managed to 
create Its own “totalitarian people” - people 
who have never had an opportunity of compar- 
ing two or more different points of view, and 
who are therefore gradually processed and 
manipulated to conform or adapt to the gov- 
ernment’s own official interpretation of real- 
ity! This official interpretation consequently 
merges with reality, A general and all-embra6- 
ing lie begins to predominate; people begin 
adapting to it, and everyone in some part of 
their lives compromises with the lie or coexists 
with it. Under these conditions, to assert the 
truth, to behave authentically try breaking 
through the all-engloblng web of lies -in spite 
of everything, including the risk that one might 
find oneself up against the whole world - is an 
act of extraordinary political importance- It is 
only to those without experience of such a 
situation thAt the emphhsis on truth, and being 
true to oneself, must sound like some strange 
kind of old-fashioned preachiqessi 7 . 

Your Western readers often express surprise 
that you refuse to identify uncritically with the 
Image of tHe West as tffe bastion of freedom, 
opeiiness and democracy; You seem to be suspi- 
cious of both Western democracies and Soviet- 
type systems. Do you belieye that the two fys- 
terns are not fitndameritatfy different? 

It is seventeen yeqrs since I ^as last in the 


ways of life. None the less, I can’t help 
concluding from my own impressions and 
studies that the crisis in today's world is not just 
a matter of Soviet-style totalitarianism. Its 
roots go deeper. I don't share the view of 
certain Western politicians that Communism is 
some kind of painftil ulcer in the world's 
stomach, and that all that is required is a 
surgical operation to put things right and make 
us all happy again. I don’t think it’s quite so 
simple. 

Are you saying that totalitarian regimes such as 
Czechoslovakia are a possible shape of things to 
come in the West? 

In my view, Soviet totalitarianism is an 
extreme manifestation - a strange, cruel and 
dangerous species - of a deep-seated problem 
which equally finds expression in advanced 
Western society. These systems have in com- 
mon something that the Czech philosopher 
Vficlav Bfilohradsk? calls the “eschatology of 
the impersonal", that is, a trend towards im- 
personal power and rule by mega-machines or 
colossi that escape human control. I believe the 
world is losing its human dimension. Self- 
propelling mega-machines, juggernauts of 
impersonal power such as large-scale enter- 
prises and faceless governments, represent the 
greatest threat to our present-day world. In the 
final analysis, totalitarianism is no more than 
an extreme expression of this threat. 

What are the causes of this situation? 

It has something to do with the fact that we live 
in the first atheist civilization in human history. 
People have ceased to respect any so-called 
higher metaphysical values - the Absolute, 
something higher than themselves, something 
mysterious. I am not talking about a personal 
God, necessarily. I’m referring to whatever is 
absolute, transcendental, supra-human. These 
fundamental considerations once represented 
a support, a horizon for people, but now they 
have been lost. The paradox is that In losing 
them we are losing our grip on civilization, 
which is running out of control. As soon as 
humanity declared itself to be the supreme 
ruler of the universe - at that moment, the 
world began to lose its human dimensions. 

You have written that the issue of capitalism or 
socialism is a thing of the past - an obsolete 
choice from the nineteenth century. Is this belief 
connected with your concern about the growth 
of impersonal, power-hungry organizations? 

Yes. I believe that a century or so after Marx, 
the world is a very different place. The issue of 
whether firms are privately owned or national- 
ized or “socially owned" is no longer the basic 
question. What is more important is whether 
their scale Is human or not. The way I see it, 
enormous companies like Shell or IBM are - 
fundamentally speaking - not very different 
from so-called socialist enterprises. Of course, 
these companies are more efficient and profit- 
able and their productivity is higher. But they 
closely resemble big socialist firms in that both 
are colossal machines from which the human 
dimension is increasingly lacking. 

You have expressed regrets about the often bit- 
ter tussles in Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica to use your name for Rightist as well as 
Leftist purposes. Is this because you consider 
yourself In the centre of the political spectrum? 
Or are these categories no longer meaningful 
for you?/ 

First, I, dislike being categorize^. I don’t like 
people laying claims to me and classifying me 
under some particular banner or other. I have 
no pretensions to being correct all the time, but 
I always make a conscientious effort, to think 
things out as best I can. What matters is the 
truth, rather than the particular sept, party, or 
ideology to which I might be assigned. In a 
way , the very act of forming a political group- 
ing forces one to start playing a power game, 
instead of giving truth, priority. More deeply, 
the fact is that in th6 light of our experience of 
totalitarianism, we don’t find that the tradi- 
1 jdqn&I political spectrum, as it stfll exists in die 
West,.: expresses tfie' fup.dameptaJ issues. 
.. Looked at from rover here it appears rather 
superficial. 1 .. . . 

■ , • . . i ’ 

Yopr dis(ike qf dogniatftm and, the lAipotfance 
you place ori the principle of living qs a human 


being in the truth are reminiscent of some key 
themes in the life and work ofthe philosopher, 
social critic and first President of die Czechoslo- 
vak republic, TomdS Mas ary k. To what extent 
do you see yourself in the democratic tradition 
of Masaryk? 

As a child, I grew up in an atmosphere 
charged with Masaryk’s humanism. We had all 
of Maaaryk’s and Capek's works on our book- 
shelves at home. My father knew the authors 
personally. 1 read them all at a very early age, 
and they formed a background for my subse- 
quent development. While there are many 
areas where I disagree with him fundamental- 
ly, such as his positivist belief in progress, I do 
profoundly share the feelings behind his con- 
stant references to transcendence, and his in- 
sistence that democracy as a political system 
and as an expression of social justice must have 
some sort of transcendental basis or horizon. 

He was one of the greatest figures of modem 
Czechoslovak history, a fascinating man who 
combined philosophical vision with experience 
and political tact. He truly was the founder of 
the modern Czechoslovak state. He was both 
bold and firm, while displaying an admirable 
and subtle capacity for tactical politics. He was 
a figure of undeniable greatness, and it is a 
shame that the world outside Czechoslovakia 
has forgotten him. 

During your last spell in prison you managed to 
write Letters to Olga, In which you developed at 
great length a very complex philosophy of Being 
which is clearly indebted to Heidegger and Levi- 
nas. Why did you turn to these authors? 

Prison challenges you to think more deeply 
about basic philosophical questions to do uith 
your existence. Of course, throughout my life 
I’ve enjoyed reading philosophy, but because I 
always had plenty of other things to do, such as 
writing plays and getting involved in different 
activities, I didn’t study the subject systemati- 
cally. And then, all of a sudden, when I found 
myself deprived of any opportunity of writing 


■'■'This provocative book should be 
widely accessible to intelligent 
readers tvbo are neither astro- 
physicists nor philosophies, it Is 
tiie best 'popular' exposition of 
scientific cosmology that I have road 
for the purpose of conveying tlte 
. limitations of current scientific 
knowledge of the 'beginnings of the 
Universe.' The author attempts to 
recognize a cranscondent level of 
’ being (beyond, but not incompatible 
with, science) but without a religious 
component," 
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or of initiating, of creating or getting involved 
in anything, as well as obliged to do routine 
mechanical work and to abide by the stupidi- 
ties of prison drill, I started to look inwards, 
and increasingly felt the need to ponder life's 
basic questions. The philosophers you men- 
tioned helped satisfy this need. 

I had no opportunity of reading any litera- 
ture, or studying anything. So I started to put 
together my own ideas. This helped me come 
to terms with prison existence; it lent some 
meaning tomy life. Every week, while engaged 
in prison work, drill and various duties, I’d try 
to sort out my thoughts and feelings, so that 
when Saturday came ! could quickly write 
them down on the four pages we were permit- 
ted for our letter home, bearing in mind the 
complications of prison censorship. I never had 
the space or time to say exactly what was on my 
mind. Everything was written in these cir- 
cumstances. 1 lived for the next letter. I con- 
stantly thought about It. For me it represented 
intellectual, spiritual and existential fulfil- 
ment, an effort to express my feelings about 
those matters and to explain them to myself. It 
was a work of self-preservation. 

Throughout your writing you express severe 
reservations about utopian visions: “radiant 
tomorrows'’, as you call them. 

In this country wc have lived through the fail- 
ure of one great utopia, and this has given us a 
vety sceptical view of utopianism in general. 
Utopianism is a typically intellectual phe- 
nomenon - the greatest revolutionaries were 
all intellectuals. It is an arrogant attempt by 
human reason to plan life. But it is not possible 
to force life to conform to some abstract blue- 
print. Life is something unfathomable, ever- 
changing, mysterious, and every attempt to 
confine it within an artificial, abstract structure 
inevitably ends up homogenizing, regimen- 
ting, standardizing and destroying life, ns well 
as curtailing everything that projects beyond, 
overflows or falls outside the abstract project. 
What is a concentration camp, after all, but an 
attempt by Utopians to dispose of those ele- 
ments which don’t fit in? Lately, our world has 
seen some telling examples of the failure of 
utopias, such as Pol Pot's Cambodia. What was 
that but a cruel, extreme, tragic and tonifying 
example of what happens when intellectuals 
lose all respect for life’s richness and heter- 
ogeneity, for its immanence, for its own par- 
ticular laws, when they choose to give arrogant 
credence to their own reason and their own 
ideas, which are supposed to be superior , more 
important and better than life itself, when 
these ideas are transformed into a doctrine and 
when, finally, they seek to implement that doc- 
trine by making life conform to it? The 
outcome In Pol Pot’s case was th at a third of the 
nation. was murdered. 

But without modestly utopian schemes for more 
political democracy and greater civil liberties 
arut social justice, we In the West would be 
condemned to accepting the status quo. And in 
totalitarian systems - as your fellow Chartist 
Milan Sfmeika has pointed out - w ottidn V a life 
without utopias be horrible ? Wouldn’t Ufe be 
reduced to hopelessness, despair add resigna- 
tion to the dally corruption and absurdity? 
Don't you engage in some modest utopian 
scheming — as in Letters to Olga, where you 
speak ofihe need of an "existential revolution", 
for the strengthening of human qualities such as 
; kw. sympathy, tolerance, understanding, soli- 
darity and friendship? ' . 

One ihdsi distinguish between, on the one 
tad, ft Watapf openness towards mysteriously 
* changing odd always rather elusive and never 

miiU« ■- V - •. ■ - . Tl 


We've already spoken about the importance of 
defending truth under totalitarian conditions. 
So Td like to ask how you see the relationship 
between truth and art, broadly understood. You 
are a staunch defender of the autonomy of art 
from politics. And yet you have strongly 
criticized what you call "the sectarian view of 
parallel culture": the belief that officially per- 
mitted art is always duplicitous and bankrupt, a 
contradiction in terms, whereas unofficial art - 
produced on typewriters and circulated in 
samizdat, or performed or exhibited in private 
studios, apartments and country barns - is 
authentic art. That's quite a surprising thing to 
say, considering the nonsense that often passes 
for culture in official circles today in Czechoslo- 
vakia. How do you distinguish “genuine" or 
"truthful" art? 

That is tantamount to asking what is the secret 
of art. There is no mathematical or scientific 
way of defining it. Art also defies conceptual 
language. If art could be defined in conceptual 
terms, then we wouldn't need it. We could 
communicate using concepts. Take that paint- 
ing on the wall. It was done by Mikulfig Medek. 
Fot me it is authentic; I feel in it a seriousness, 
an earnest search for certain spiritual phe- 
nomena that exist somewhere on the frontiers 
between dream and reality, for certain elusive 
urchetypal forms, a sort of search for truth of 
form, authenticity of material, and so on. But 
how can one tell, actually? You could just as 
easily find is specious. 

None the less, despite this element of mys- 
tery and uncertainty, we have the duty of mak- 
ing distinctions and judgments. I personally 
discover qualities that I find valuable and 
credible in different places - mostly in the so- 
called "second", independent or parallel cul- 
ture, but also in the world of permitted art, 
chiefly on the fringes of official culture - in 
little theatres, suburban galleries, the occa- 
sional concert, or in the odd film situated on 
the borders between what is permitted and 
what is banned. What matters to me is whether 
the art is of merit and not the “zone" in which it 


half-finished. I have been deprived of the basic 
conditions of theatre production for the past 
seventeen years, and this has not made it easy 
for my writing. I try simply not to accept my 
situation. I write as if my plays could still be 
performed at the Theatre on the Balustrade, 
and as if my contemporaries were there to 
watch them. 

As a playwright, you’ve never been interested in 
a political career. But you've been drugged into 
politics. You participated in the dramatic events 
of the Prague Spring - and you talked to 
Alexander Dubtek for several hours about how 
Czechoslovakia ought to be run. More recently, 
you’ve described this period of reform Com- 
munism as a dreadful hotch-potch that satisfied 
neither the Czechoslovak public nor the Krem- 
lin. Would you elaborate? 



Czechoslovakian theatre seems able to survive 
and grow despite various forms of political 
repression. There’s a long history of this, 
stretching from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
through the Nazi occupation, to the Communist 
period after the coup-de-Prague of 1948. Are 
there signs today that theatre Is again an 
independent force, either as part of a growing 
parallel culture or in what Josef Skvoreckf has 
called the " grey zone ” which belongs neither to 
the State nor the recognized opposition? 

Roughly speaking, there are three types of 
theatres in Czechoslovakia. First, there are the 
official stone theatres", in which one rarely 
comes across anything noteworthy. Of far 
greater interest, secondly, are various small 
theatres. While professional, or semi-profes- 
sional, they are on the fringe of the official 
culture. Examples include the Theatre on a 
String [Divadlo na ptovSzku], the Hana 
Theatre [Hanfckfi divadlo], the Fringe 
Theatre [Divadlo na okrajf] and the Ypsi- : 
lonka. In a certain sense they represent the 
dynamic element in today’s theatre world: they 
express the atmosphere of the times, at least 
partially. Alongside them, thirdly, there are 
amateur companies: of still younger people, 
mostly in their twenties. They are without 
doubt a noteworthy and important phe- 
nomenon. What will survive of them and grow' 
into something of more lastiiig worth is hard to 
estimate. The main point is that scope exists for 
such ferment, and that this ferment is taking 
place precisely in the "grey zone" to which you 


Everyone, including myself, was euphoric 
about what was happening. We started to 
breathe freely and we were free to meet. Fear 
dissipated, various taboos fell away, and all 
sorts of social conflicts and interests could be 
voiced out loud. However, my joy was also 
mixed with feelings of uncertainty, which 
plagued me, and many others, more and more 
with the realization of just how embar- 
rassing these developments were to the State 
leadership. All of a sudden, they enjoyed 
general support and spontaneous sympathy, 
something they had never known before, since 
they were accustomed to support organized 
from above. While they sympathized with the 
social groundswell, they also feared it. As a 
consequence, the political leadership tended to 
do ho more than trot along In the wake of 
events, instead of guiding and protecting 
society. They kept on telling themselves that 
they would somehow manage to explain it 
convincingly to the Soviets in private; that they 
would manage to keep society on a leash; and 
: that, in the end, the Soviets would have to 
understand the situation and give their con- 
sent. As a result, they concealed their differ- 
, ences with the Soviets, failed to heed the 
warning signals, and succumbed to the illusion 
mat they would somehow cope with the 
developments. The hastily produced Action 
Programme of April 1968 mirrored all these 
contradictions.' . 

■ Why have you publicly expresseddoubts about 
S period? yOUr OWnpoliticaI activUies faring this 




anything that wives to i loud personal rest**, 
sihility. «>r rewards anyone with privileges!* 
their devotion to » particular power-orienw 
group. a 

But something more important worries a* 
about that original article. I saw myself then m 
a writer who was a witness to the times. As yog 
say. 1 had no intention of becoming a potty, 
dan. in the sense of someone who goes about 
the practical business of putting the world 
right. In my view, however, proposals to found 
political parties should come from people who 
are genuinely disused to found them - «nj 
that wasn't true of me. 

1 

You have said that you favour a type ofm ! 
politics" as a remedy for impersonal, nmipub. j 
rive power. Would you explain what you meat 

People take this too seriously. When I fiir : 
used the term it was no more than a haul , 
expression in u particular situation. It van 
way of trying to suy succinctly that under ton 
litarian conditions - though not confined b 
them alone - an net ion that has no nmbltiomof 
political power cun have surprisingly potthl 
effects, the significance of which are loot 
term, and greater than the effects of so-caOd 
“political” actions within the realms of powr. { 
Charter 77 illustrates what [ mean. It 
Charter is made up of a small number d | 
citizens who have no weapons, no bureaucre- j 
cy, no mass political party, no ambitions Ecu ! 
power and who therefore would seem to be 
insignificant from the point of view of Reolpd (■ 
tik or administrative politics. But the fad b 
that the Charter has an influence far in exces 
of the number of its signatories or supporter | 

It manages to influence the entire sphere of | 
social consciousness which, normally speak- ; 
mg, is subject only to manipulation by the 1 
regime. The enormous campaign unleashed bj j 
the regime against the Charter at the time of in j 
creation, and the millions of crowns spent since ; 
then on fighting and trying to suppress It, could 
not possibly be cxplnincd without acknowledg- 
ing the political impact of wliut was seemingly! 
“non-politicul" action. In an essay, “Polity \ 
and Conscience", I tried to examine this ideaof , 
anti-politics in a broader context. 1 tried, if)W 
like, (o sketch out an ideal sort of politics i 
whose determining factor Is people’s consdeo- 1 
ce; in other words, a type of practical morality j\ 
governed by certain basic existential and ethic- j 
al imperatives. Hint essay grew out of our a- ! 
perience here and I’d hate it to lie mistaken fix j 
some kind of doctrine. It wns nothing of the j - 
sort, but rather an attempt lo describe * 
phenomenon which observers from outride > 
sometimes have difficulty in understanding- - 

Many Western politicians responsible for dirty- 
ing foreign policy towards Eastern Europe sun 
to regard this small-scale moral activity in 
shadows of the State as unrealistic. ^ 

Tlic reality is that people hi the West seem 10 1 
expect the Charter tii be an indepcndenl petf* jf 
movement, an ecological movement, a sybsti- j- 
lute for public opinion, a source of publisning t 
activity, and a partner for social democrat® | 
conservative political parties. The Charter a { 
treated sometimes as though it were son* [ 
alternative Czechoslovakian government, wjj 
are burdened with various political roles 
in the West ore borne by scores or hundreds oj 
different organizations and Institutions. A 
handful of Prhgue stokers and caretakers sf 6 
required in the little spare time they bav* W 
assume all these different political roles. IftW 
are so unrealistic, why are - they obliged l° 
spend their time from morning to night in ta»* 
with foreign visitors? Why me they regarded 
• by different diplomatic delegations. J® 

5 Czechoslovakia as the only people wort 0 
it . Speaking to in this country apart frbo*-“£ 
v government? How did ' they achieve (W* 
e power? V' • ; ; 

n V- ■ •. • '■•l"’ 

d You’ve had a long-nlnning contra Itersy .jjJJ , 

- *> • ..<~l ..uirofr 1 


article about rohr ptow.-ara in wrqng. it.was'the.fixijt tifne:that a demand rouve nact a in** - 

• V ^^^«thci 0 is U Oriedi^erence between Thls ntusi be very; painful - f ?r such a party voiced publicly . For a long ; Milan 

„tj,prtivdnled from publishing in ra ^ *^1 the.: -dthmbfi , he efficacy of the type 
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Vanished consolations 


plains that the real motive of petitioners is to 
delude themselves Into thinking that they still , 
have some influence on history; and that, since i 
everything has been lost, the petitioners are i 
actually parasites on the misfortunes of the i 
oppressed. You objected to similar views ex- . 
pressed by Kundera in a well-known debate in t 
the late 1960s. Do you still find his views un- 
acceptable? 

I think his image of a Europe raped by Asia - a 
Europe which is a spiritual graveyard main- 
tained by governments of forgetting - and his 
idea of history as an inexhaustible store of cruel 
jokes, are linked with his belief that everything 
here is just as it was at the beginning of the ( 
1970s, and that petitions like the one he mocks ( 
in the novel you mentioned are therefore no 
more than desperate and tragic gestures by 
has-bee ns who have no other more meaningful , 

outlet. Kundera is correct to say that every 
petition and even every signature is subject to 
the danger he mocks. For that reason alone, I 
cannot take umbrage at his derision, especially 
considering that it part of a novel. My dis- 
agreement with him lies elsewhere. He fails - 
and almost refuses - to see a less obvious and 
more hopeful side of the same issue. He seems 
to be trapped by his own scepticism, incapable 
o! admitting that there are occasions when it 
makes sense to display civic courage, even if it 
makes one look ridiculous. 1 well understand 
his feelings. Psychologically speaking, total 
scepticism of Kundera’s kind is a natural out- 
come of losing one’s enthusiastic illusions. 

Would you explain why you think this cynicism 
is reinforced by his view of history? 

Yes. At the time of my original argument with 
Kundera in 1969, what I didn't like was the fact 
that he and others began to explain the Soviet 
occupation and our government’s capitulation 
as part of our historical lot or "natural des- 
tiny". The outcome of the events was pre- 
sented as if it were a cause. I’ve no objection to 
drawing historical parallels or conjecturing ab- 
out the meaning of history. And I fully under- 
stand and respect the frustration of former 
Communists about the way things turned out. 
But I don’t like the way they tried to soften the 
blow, In Kundera’s texts, there is something of 
that capitulation evident in the fellow who 
once thought he held historyjl steering wheel 
in his hands. When he sensed that history was 
proceeding in a direction he didn't intend, he 
leapt to the conclusion that no one was holding 
the steering wheel any more. Kundera’s Image 
of history as a deity capable of deceiving and 
destroying us -or, at best, playing tricks on us- 
Iooks to me like an over-extrapolation from his 
own disappointment. In my view, history isn’t 
. elsewhere, it’s hero with us. We all make his- 
tory; Kundera in his novels and interviews, the 
Chartists in their petitions. Our everyday 
deeds, good or bad, are Its building blocks. 
History is to blame for history. Life doesn't lie 
outside history, nor does history exist outside 
i of life. 

In Letters to Olga you draw a parallel between 
■ the careless and wasteful consumerism of urban 
plcknlckers littering the banks of a country 
. pond with their leftover sausages and mustard, 

! ar, d the Junk left behind on the moon by succes - 
rive Russian and American astronauts. How 
sympathetic are you to the style and themes of 
• what is known in the West as "green politics"? 

I am not frilly enough informed about the spe- 
i clfic policies of the green parties or ecological 
movements in various countries to be able toj 
; , analyse qir comment on them in detail. But the 
green' moyeiqents seem, here and there, to 
have brought to the surface issiies which have 
•• been neglected or downplayed by the major 
I traditional political parties: issues which con- 
j wm the meaning of life, such as whether there . 
[' 18 *ay sense in the constant drive for increased 
i; Production when it is to the detriment of future 
gorieratfons. This trend, as well as these rtove- 
roenta’ proclaimed non-ideoiogical stance and. 
their advocacy of non-violence, are close to my 
’ ^of thinking, l am aware that they are 
Y° ufl R movements . which means that they are 
t : Pheij 'very chaotic, i confused and naive, and 
jj PgjiWy forced to go through all the usual 
k rations. Vet I criii well imagine them throw- 
£ ^‘bp.pstablishe^ political ;$c£pp .Jo. V^est«4 




In Western Europe, the Chernobyl accident has ' 

given some impetus to these movements, it has ‘ 
also increased the level of public uncertainty 
about governments' deep commitment to nuc- ■ 
tear power. Even the nuclear industry itself has } 
seemed less sure in its step. What has been the 
public response to the Chernobyl accident in 
Czechoslovakia? | 

In a country where there is no public-opinion 
research and no free press, it’s only possible to < 
talk about "public opinion" with a degree of ( 
poetic licence. But as far as I could judge, there 
was, on the one hand, quite an angry reaction 
among people - unusually so, considering that 
there has not been a tradition of ecological 
concern here in past decades, at least not offi- , 
daily; though not enough to give rise to public • 
protest. Hie other type of reaction, horrifying 
to Western visitors, took the form of various 
Chernobyl jokes in the self-preseivative tradi- 
tion of Czech humour. 

Gorbachev has Impressed many people in the 
West with his different style of leadership. Sotne 
even think, or hope, that he will turn out to be a 
Russian Kennedy. How significant is the " Gor- 
bachev course " for Czechoslovakia? Is there a 
possibility that it may foster important reforms? 

Or is this course likely to be blocked by hard- 
line Party forces? Or do you think the " Gor- 
bachev course" is actually nothing new? 

He has not been in power long enough for us to 
be able to draw any definite conclusions. In 
principle, I don't exclude the possibility of a 
more enlightened man assuming power in the 
Soviet Union and carrying out reforms and 
humanizing the system gradually. So far, there 
is not enough evidence to indicate that Gor- 
bachev is that man. Concerning his popularity 
in the West, I am rather shocked to find that 
the so-called “realist” politicians, who mock us 
dreamers fighting for human rights. For our lack 
of renlism, allow themselves to be charmed by 
a few seductive glances in their direction from a 
gentleman who plays to the cameras. I find it 
more terrifying than the prospect of a few more 
Pershing rockets aimed in our direction. 

In your 1975 open letter to President Husdk, 
you wrote: “ Slowly but surely, we are losing the 
sense of time. We begin to forget what happened 
when, what came earlier and what later, and the 
feeling that it really doesn’t matter overwhelms 
us. ’’ Would you still write this today, of condi- 
tions in Czechoslovakia? 

No major changes have taken plaice, the gov- 
ernment’s policies have not altered, but none 
the less some important things have happened. 
For example, there has been a growth of inde- 
pendent writing, so that now dozens of samiz- 
dat journals are being produced, whereas not 
one existed in those days. Independent culture 
as a whole has mushroomed. There are also 
many other signs of movement in the con- 
sciousness of society. Time is beginning lo be- 
come evident again, as If we were rejoining 
history. These are the smallest of elues, and I 
don’t overestimate their significance. The 
situation could change for the worse. All the 
same in spiritual terms and in its consciousness, 
our society is better off. 

You are often asked by Western visitors, " Whet 
can we do to help your situation ?" You have 
written that although the question Is well-mean- 
ing, it contains a built-in misunderstanding. 
What did you mean by that? 

I was trying to stress that when our friends in 
the West help uS, it’s not just a matter of huma- 
nitarian assistance or charitable action - a case 
of the better-off helping someone in difficul- 
ties. Rather, these acts should derive from a 
re aliza tion .— as indeed I think is happening 
more and more - that our destinies are linked 
and indivisible, and that in helping us, people 
in the West are also helping themselves. If one 
of us becomes caught in' some sort of misfor- 
■ tupe, everyone else is drawn into it, willy-nilly. 

I. This is certainly' true in Europe. I believe that 
the problems facing Western Europe today 

•; cannot be solved unless the problems facing 

. ! Eastern Europe are also solved. That is why 
I the Solidarity extended tq us by people in West- 

l ern Europe is hot for our benefit alone; . 
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DvoMk in Love is a far weaker book than The } 
Engineer of Human Souls. Like its predeces- 1 
sor, it is both longer than it should be, and < 
composed with more concern for abundance 
than for style. Since emigrating to Canada, 
indeed, Josef SkvoreckJ seems to have become 
increasingly loquacious, filling his books with 
streams of chatter and with the kind of redun- 
dant detail normally associated with Thomas 
Pynchon, John Barth, and the "creative writ- 
ing" school. 

Dvorak is picked out in a series of tableaux, 
seen through various eyes. In the character of 
the composer, Skvorecky attempts to synthe- 
size his own feelings for two separate home- 
lands - for the old Bohemia of faith, festival 
and beseda, and for the spacious nothingness of 
America, in which anything can happen and 
nothing lasts for long. The Bohemia and 
America of Dvoffik’s day were more lovely 
than their modern counterparts, and 
Skvoreck? loses no opportunity to describe 
their vanished consolations. Dvofflk himself, 
however, is perceived only dimly and uncer- 
tainly, and the love mentioned in the title (the 
master’s platonic passion for his sister-in-law) 
is the least real of the many overlapping motifs. 
More successful are the subsidiary portraits - 
for instance, of the black violinist, Will Marion 
Cook, and of the wealthy head-hunter, Jean- 
ette Thurber. 

The novel’s most majestic theme is that of a 
fatal encounter between the high culture of 
Central Europe, and the ingenuous virginity of 
the American muse. However, it is a theme 
which, despite constant intravenous feeding, 
never comes to life. The style and design of the 
book are so loose and disorderly that it is at 
times hard to consider the work in terms other 
than those appropriate to the blockbusters of 
Irving Stone. The fault does not lie with 
translator Paul Wilson, but with Skvoiecky 
himself, who has allowed garrulity to prevail 
over aesthetic sense. 

Mlrdkl is almost as garrulous: but it is far 
more interesting. The novel presents a three- 
tiered narrative, set in Communist Czecho- 
slovakia, and propelled by an urgent personal 
concern. Real and famous people walk 
through its pages, which abound in gossip, 
scandal and veiled accusations, of the kind that 
go straight to the heart of an 6migr6 read- 
ership. The title refers to an actual event -a 
"miracle", set up during the StaUnlst period, in 
the chureh of a weak and ailing prfest , as part of 
a carefully managed persecution of the Catho- 
lic Chureh. (A statue was made to sway from 
side to side, by a secret mechanism, during 
critical moments of worship or prayer.) The 
priest in whbse church the device had been 
planted - Father t)oUfal - Was arrested and 
threatened. The Communists promised him 
not only freedom, but also 1 a part in a film 
which (using the “miracle" as its subject) was 
tp expose the imposture of the Catholic faith. 
The Communists ' thereby hoped to win the 
sympathy Of the people for their persecutions, 
which were to cost the lives of some ten 
thousand priests, tnonks and nuns. 

As it happens, :n true miracle occurred. 
Father Doufal, for all his weakness, refused to 
confess - and held put to the end, dying under 
torture. The Communists were Forced to use an 
: actor to play his part in their film, and whnt was 
, to have, been S revelation of the. fraudulent . 
character of the :Churcb became instead so 
ylYjdareWatipn of the fraudulent chafacrtw of 
Qopununi8m i that .th^fjlm jjad . tp fee- 


withdrawn from circulation. Father Doufal 
was henceforth revered as a martyr: which in- 
deed he was. 

Skvorecky's novel consists of three narra- 
tives, one set in the 1950s, another during the 
Prague Spring, and a third in the wake of the 
Soviet invasion. Each narrative involves peo- 
ple whose lives have been in someway touched 
by the false Communist miracle, and also by 
the true miracle of Father Doufal’s faith and 
martyrdom. Mlrdkl was first published fifteen 
years ago, and is now issued in Britain for the 
first time. I hope that it will find a translator, so 
that Skvorecky’s more chatty idiom will not be 
associated only with DvoMk in Love. 

It is characteristic of Skvorecky’s outgoing 
nature that he should be internationally known 
not only as a novelist, but also as a patriot in 
exile, a propagandist, and the founder of the 
most successful Czgch 6migr6 publishing house 
in existence - the 68 Press in Toronto. Ivan 
Kllma, who is of the same generation as 
§k vo reeky,. chose not to emigrate in the wake 
of the Soviet invasion, and he now lives in 
Prague, subjected to constant harassment, 
publishing his works in tiny samizdat editions. 
Kllma' s literary preoccupations tend to 
be as minute and personal as Skvorecky’s are 
public and vast. It is indeed hard to see how he 
could have retained his literary persona had he 
moved away from a narrow field of experi- 
ence. The moments described in his stories are 
flat, sad, eerie, usually centred on some erotic 
sentiment through which the loneliness of the 
characters and the utter otherness of their 
world is made apparent. Kllma offers us the 
everyday Ufe of Communism - bleak , stagnant, 
meaningless, with every gesture cut off from its 
fulfilment and hanging uncompleted in the air. 
No one can be trusted; no love or liking can 
find its cheerful outward expression. In un- 
forgettable images, Klfraa describes the back- 
rooms, bars and rubbish dumps, the aban- 
doned places where informer meets victim in a 
momentary embrace and where no one seems 
answerable to anyone. 

The stories in the present collection are set in 
the decade of the Communist coup and the 
show trials. They are concerned with a young, 
shy, self-centred hero, as he searches for the 
needed sexual opportunity. All four of his first 
loves prove to be vacillating, treacherous, 
nymph-like. There is a wealth of subsidiary 
characters - bandsmen and schoolmasters, 
doctors, firemen and trapeze artists, characters 
from the old Central European world of settled 
roles and proudly sported uniforms. But the 
poison of Communism has been breathed on 
all of them and as it steadily conquers them, the 
hero meanders through the dlbris, kicking it 
over in the hope of solace, and finding here and 
there a sudden, but illusory, moment of. 
passion. 

Even in the seediest of the episodes there is a 
kind of candour, an innocent openness to ex- 
perience, which is the mark of a true narrator. 
Until recently Klfma has concentrated his ta- 
lent on the writing of stories and novellas - 
forms suited to his delicate sense of irony. 
Now, however, after many years’ work, he has 
produced a full-length, ambitious novel - 
Soudce z MUosti ("A Judge on Trial") - which 
tells the story of a good judge , existing miracu- 
lously in the nightmare world of “socialist 
legality”, in which he seeks a personal redemp- 
tion. This, one of the saddest novels to have 
been written in contemporary Czechoslovakia, 
contains incomparable descriptions, not only 
of the extent of the moral corruption sanc- 
tioned and encouraged by Communism, but 
also of the quiet voice of true religion which 
Klfma and his contemporaries are increasingly 
disposed to hear. I hope that Chatto and 
Windiis will soon issue a. translation. 


Translations of Czech and other. European 
poetry by the late Vficlav Sverak are now 
available. The most substantial Volume is a 
wide-ranging selection of jabems by FrantiSek 
Halas (1901-1949), with an introductory dia- 
logue- by the translator. Another volume 
includes translations from Goethe, Rilke, . 
Verlaine, Rimbaud and Czech poets. They are 
available from A'., H. Jackson, 31 Denford 
Road, Manchester M20 $TE at £8.50 the set. 
Cheques should be payable to Jackson. A, in re 
Weiiceslas Sverak, Deceased, and all proceeds 
will go. to "the Arthri.tls and : Rheumatism 

counts.' " 4 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

I've no Tube pride. Sonic people might think 
that getting a laugh out of Dr Lahmann 's 
Establishment for the Applikation of Dieteli- 
co-Physicat Remedies is like eating soft-shelled 
crabs, or catching male cuttlefish by pretend- 
ing to be a female cuttlefish in distress; the easy 
option. Such people would scorn to extract 
cheap fun from the regulation. The advertising 
brochure for the doctor’s cure tells us, "it is 
forbidden to converse about other patients' 
cases in a manner promo live of disquietude ”, 
"dissatisfied grumbling at the arrangements 
and management of the establishment cannot 
be tolerated". They would not turn up their 
noses at the rusks and the chocolalc-with- 
nutritive-salts, refuse to jeer at the insistence 
on open windows: the arbffr wheel baths, the 
"gymnastical extension of the nerves”. “Light 
need even the plants”, remarks Dr Lahmann, 
thereby qualifying for the Browning ("Irks 
care the crop-hill bird?”) award for ohfusca- 
tory inversion. (The New York Times recently 
had the headline "New Iran Envoy: Rein on 
Shiites seen”, which is similarly hard on the 
brain, hut I digress.) 

Dr Lahmann treats St Vitus's dance, scaly 
tetter, abdominal plethora, chronic chilliness 
of hands and feet, and all kinds of neurasthe- 
nia, "weakness of memory, insornnio or 
groundless apprehensions (misanthropy, 
platzangst)”. He is the man who identified the 
particularly virulent form of agoraphobia 
known as eisenbahnangst or "railway-dread", 
the morbid fear that one will become (never 
mind about "one”; let me be frank, I will be- 
come) “so fearful and ill during the journey as 
to be obliged to leave the train at some in- 
termediate station". This explains the pitiful 
wrecks we see washed up around Goodge 
Street or Caledonian Road. One fatal day, 
with briefcases aglow and hearts high, they set 
out for Victoria or King's Cross. Now they ore 
objects of derision with their visceral palpita- 


tions and enhanced irritability of the gastric 
nerves. You can't go home again. You can’t get 
there from here. Consider Phlebas who was 
once handsome and (all as you. 


There are several reasons why Virago should 
republish Relations and Complications by 
H H the Dayang Muda of Sarawak. She lived 
through interesting times; she suffered; she 
tells her tale well; and she wields a mean 
erratum. 

Her earliest memory is of comforting little 
Cyril and Vyvyan (“Uncle Oscar had been un- 
happy all day”). She was plaih Gladys Palmer 
then, daughter of a simple biscuit millionaire, 
half of Huntley and Palmer. Her mother disco- 
vered Isadora Duncan; her father discovered a 
new biscuit for George Meredith's indigestion. 
Ruskin used to tell her to be like his little 
Rosalie and keep her petals so white that no 
one would dare to pluck her; her father would 
often take heron sudden trips to Paris to nibble 
a newly invented bicky. It wrs a life of pri- 
vilege. She married the younger son of the 
white Rajah of Sarawak, who treated her abo- 
minably. (The Brookes in general seemed to 
have behaved oddly to their wives. Whenever 
the Ranee arrived from England at the palace 
in Kuching, the Rajah would greet her per- 
functorily and dash back to Berkshire for a bit 
of hunting. He never seems to have thought to 
bring foxhunting to Sarawak or head-hunting 
to the shires.) The young Rajah Muda was also 
an absentee but oppressive husband. He dis- 
approved of the farm she ran successfully, and 
made her give up a prospering arts and crafts 
shop in the Burlington Arcade because Rajahs 
don’t trade. When she gave up the farm and the 
shop, he got custody of her children; at which 
point she began to think about the politics of 
marriage. She went to Nice and took up with 
artists: Brancusi, McAlmon, Ldon Daudet. 
Gertrude Stein came to dinner, Joyce sang for 
her. When we leave her, everything is going 
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But when? The Times Mis the inside story of the 
new British Library (above), which will have 300 
shelf-mUes of books by the year 2020 . It has been 
on the drawing board since 1962. the need for it 
is obvious, yet its opponents remain vociferous. • 
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swimmingly. But what I like about the Dayang 
Muda's book is its idiosyncratic errata slips, 
.swinging like proud flags from the offending 
paragraphs. There are two; one corrects (the 
context is the Hon Sylvia Brett, "excellent at 
the drums") “four daughters” to “three daugh- 
ters”; the other reads “forJe m’en foils read Je 
m’en fiche”) 


An observant person from St Hilda’s has writ- 
ten to draw my attention to u remarkable mini- 
life in the Irish National Gallery’s Calendar for 
1986. Opposite a portrait of the lady in ques- 
tion is this wonderfully resonant sentence: 
“Julia Kavanagh died suddenly in Nice after 
falling out of bed at the age of fifty-three." 

She finds this funny (so do I) and tries to 
analyse the reasons for this, never a wise move. 
Why Nice, why fifty-three? Is the humour syn- 
tactic, she wonders, with its suggestion that 
Julia remained bedbound for fifty-three years, 
then began, miniature exemplar of humanity, 
her active life with a fatal fall. She wonders if 
fifty-three is fimny because it is “too old to be 
tragic, too young to be a matter of course”; 
there's something radically humorous about 
threesomes, indeed cultural paranoids would 
argue that triadity is essential to wit; a notion 
that T might develop some other time (if de- 
sperate); but I think I side with the caterpillar - 
three inches is a very good height indeed. She 
also tells me that Julia K.'s life, as standard 
sources present it, offers much pleasing incon- 
sequentiality to the student: “She was known 
for her biographies of Christian women of ex- 
emplary piety, but quarrelled with her father 
when he claimed her collaboration in one of his 
own works." 

I am much taken by the possibility that the 
reason for the strange appeal of this Irish 
microlife is not semantic or syntactic but pro- 
sodic. 

Julia Kavanagh died suddenly in Nice after 
falling out of bed at the age of fifty-three. 

Actually I'd like to have that again. Do you 
think we could manage blackietter? Oh well. 

It starts like one of those endless joke metres 
that the New Statesman Competition's page so 
enjoys: Alfred, Lord Tennyson liked to experi- 
ment with dactylic stanzas that went on and on; 
or, if you prefer, Christopher Robin goes 
hoppity hoppity etc . . . . They are not octo- 
podous but seven-and-a-haif footed like an 
octopus that has just mated. (I'll come back to 
this point.) But the special thing about Julia is 
that she starts that way, suffers a couple of 
hiccups (no doubt engendered by falling out of 
bed) and then goes anapaestic. Moreover “in 
Nice"; if we wish to distinguish it from Inues or 
Ynys, has to be a spondee. Get rid of "died”, 
by translation, and we have, as I hear it "Jiffifl/ 
KavfinaghMbirt/Stiddenly// In Nlce//flftCr fflll- 
Ingfout af bdd/fit the fige/fif fifty-three/." 

The general name for these aberrations, I 
learn , is dactylic epitrites, but this specific ver- 
sion consists of a dactylic tetrapod separated 
from its mirror image by an impassable spon- 
dee. 

Perhaps I'd better explain about the octo- 
pus-mating reference. Before I do, please 
assume that I have hoisted (as Channel Four 
has begun to do, desperate for late-night cus- 
tom) a small red triangle like a trysail in the left 
hand corner of the page to signify that some of 
this is going to require strong parental guid- 
ance. 

First of all it is essential that you rid your 
mind of anthropomorphism. If you keep think- ' 
ing of human parallels, we shall never get any- : 
where. Is.that dear? Very well. ' 

_ - The sexually mature male octopus dnder- 
■ goes a curious metamorphosis of one of his r 
- tentacles (how should I know Which one? ! 
does it matter which?) Zoologists call this a 
nectocotylizedarm. He then swims in search of 
a receptive femalei They court; At the heialU 
< • of the courtship the he-octoph/s produces a : 
. sntall packet of . , . pollen , which is wrapped in 
■ a membrane, the spermatophbre.- This •' he 
transfers to his specially adapted hand',, which 
h e ’Jbfeq,TlhiukI wish to say “incontinently”, 1 
; .; which he then incontinently thriist#^ info the . 

thei:e > he jets m > 

?hoU^ 

s, ,the afousdd arm nifty swirii freely for 


.some lime, an image trout night mure. 

What the female does with this unusual to* 
token is neither here nor there. But Hie octo 
pus is now .scven-unil-j-liull fooled and if ^ 
doesn’t creep along the ocean floor gouis 
tu in pi it y tumptity linnptity timiptity 
timipiity tumptity lump then he is missing i 
very clear cue. This rhythm has always needed 
a classical sounding name, ami hectocotyhfl 
do nicely. 

No. not liedoculllc. A cuttlefish is a kind d 
squid and has two long arms and eight shoo 
ones (or in the ease of W < '/nVi -iir/i/.T eigju 
long arms and two ridiculously long ones). I 
may have conflated the marital customs d 
squids and oclnpods in the account abon, 
which will no doubt arouse the ire of ratii 
puritans; certainly we need specimens of w* 
and ten footed verse: 

Beneath llie waves (lie mighty knikcii sleeps m 
sleeps its ancient sleep, dreamlessly bubbling 
Deaf to the cries of the sharkhitten herring and 
slaughtered anemones, long-suffering pdto- 

pah 

remorselessly massacring... 

I am sure you would prefer tu fill in them 
yourselves. 


★ ★ * 

It seemed appropriate, in the Siberian weak- 
er, to take the Russian wolfhound Bronze (fa 
name is short for Bnmcnnsctz Potemkin) lit . 
Regent's Park, to visit the wolfpack that lire 
in a paddock beside the south gates of Ik 
Zoo, stationed there by the Society asafes . 
sample, or perhaps as sentries. 

It was moving to see racial memory stirreda 
by a canine madelcinc (or dog-biscuit). Tbf 
snow, the wind soughing through the heronry, 

(he jingle of a passing turantass, or wham 
took for a passing tarantass (actually it wan . 
Krishnn-convoy, practising), the lupitf , 
muans. The wolves collaborated by standing , 
about anxiously atop their artificial rock-tabk, I 
for all the world like the Council In The ha& : J. 
Book debating u tricky point of animal otbte 
The dog responded. Tears of pure Tsarist k* 
talgia dripped unhidden along his endless mo* - 
zle. He shivered unensily, with the awkwari 
sense of not knowing the right instinctive k- 
sponse, like an amncsinc guest nl a cocku* 
party. Eventually lie produced an unfamifo ~ ■ . 
sound, a crunching, laryngeal growl like lb* 
word "wlice" spoken through closed lips. Afta ' 
a moment’s hesitation wc recognized it, ih V 
dog and I, as a fntniliur Russian obscenity. : 
made our embarrassed excuses and left. Am •’ 
there ore sceptics who doubt the story d j/ 
Bridoy Murphcy! \\ . 

Sj ’ 
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My correspondent in Konstanz who will ^ ,j ' . 
tolerate the shrink-wrappered TLS has ptf ■, 
voked some response. People have wnlld 
from Ottawa and Ludwigshafcn to point od ■ 
that their local weather conditions frequent •/. 
reduced the contents of the old package h 
cellulose-rich gruel. "If ever the TLS return^ £ . 
the traditional and ecological roll, please a* 
return to the traditional ecological way of d* < 
livering it to my duorstep by riding messe* j t: 
gers," writes one. “Plastic wrapping signifr 
cantly reduces the likelihood of having <» e | 
TLS read by postal employees in their cofWj ; , 
breqks”/. writes the other, evidently 1,0 
evangelist. / ■ j|l 

I of course am neutral. In trying .W 
roll-wrapped magazines I inevitably finding, y 
Mflbius-strlp of newsprint adheres to the ■■ , 
per. In opening shrinkwraps, 1 g et Py/j [ 
caught between my teeth. I am equally agf^ y 
deforestation arid polyvinyl pollution. c 

gradabflify is qn ^dmi r able ideal, but onei°, ^ 
tp postpone it. ns long as possible ^ ^ k 
loved pnea. ^ 

J A revised edition of Graham A- A’ T 

'peVitls, ip Twayne's English Authors f 

: has • teceritly ■ ; appeared (218pp.: 1} 

Twayne., £16,95, 0-8057 '6911 


vlished in 1964’, the book focuses on ^^/, 
dse bf religious themes in his novels . . 
indludes dliapter^ on the Short stories ^ 
■work lor the theatre ■ • '• - \ ‘-1 
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Letter 



Wagner's Antisemitism 

Sir. - To judge by Jacob Katz’s discourteous i 
reply (Letters, January 9) to this “condescend- | 
ing critic" of his book The Darker Side of 
Genius, he is. obsessed by a conversation in 
Cosima Wagner's diaries which, he says, 
disproves “the widely canvassed belief that 
Wagner’s antisemitism originated from his 
apprehension that he might be the son of his 
stepfather Geycr, who was held to be Jewish” - ] 

a belief that can be traced back to Nietzsche, i 
The diaries were published complete in the 1 
mid-1970s. What Professor Katz doesn't say is | 
that the conversation between Cosima and i 
Richard he refers to was leaked word for word i 
as long ago as 1933. Furthermore, Ernest 
Newman discussed it at length in the second 
volume of his Wagner biography and con- i 
eluded, after comparing it with another source, i 
that it was an extremely slippery piece of 
evidence indeed. I would have thought that 
any scrupulous scholar would at least need to 
mention Newman’s doubts and his conclusion 
that “Cosima herself did not attach a vast 
amount of importance to the conversation" 
before using the same evidence again, particu- 
larly when such a crucial point is at stake. But 
no: Katz simply asserts that his “contention" 
that there is nothing to the rumour about 
Wagner’s Jewish self-hatred “rests” on the 
“new insights” yielded by Cosima's report. 

That it isn’t quite as simple as this is shown 
by RogeT Hollinrake’s study of Nietzsche and 
the Wagner-Geyer issue in Music and Letters 
(1970). Having now at least taken the trouble 
to read the article, Katz declares airily "that it 
has been rendered completely obsolete by the 
information available to us from Cosima". But 
when Hollinrake published his findings the 
information had been available for years. 
Quite rightly, he made no use of it since he 
knew from Newman that it was virtually 

FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of January 23, 1937, carried the 
following review by Arthur Chilton Brock of 
the first edition published in England of Janies 
Joyce’s Ulysses. By this date parts of Finnegans 
Wake had appeared as " Work in Progress”. 

Mr Joyce’s major work is at any rate obscure 
enough to have invited several Interpretations, 
and its structure is sufficiently unlike that of the 
ordinary novel to have suggested hidden 
messages and meanings. It has, for example, 
been supposed to have a pattern analogous to 
that of the Odyssey, to give an accurate and 
realistic account of the “stream of conscious- 
ness” in the human mind, and by a now 
technique of writing to have expressed the 
nature of the characters' thoughts without the 
usual distortion of common sense and literary 
forms. But such explanations commonly arise 
when a new artistic method is invented; when 
the post-impressionists first startled the world 
with their pictures it was commonly believed 
that in some mysterious fashion they described 
essential as opposed to accidental properties of 
natural appearances. Later the artistic purpose 
of the new method emerges, and there is no 
longer any heed to justify it either by supposing 
;that it conceals as in a cryptogram an Intelligi- 
ble plan like that o( previous and familiar 
works, or as a mode of scientific investigation. 

There is, of course, a deliberate attempt to 
impose order on the incoherence of "Ulysses" 
by piaking all its events belong to a single day 
and by making the same episodes and charac- 
ters appear and reappear in the kaleidoscope. 
But when one chapter contains a succession of 

• masterly parodies of English prose in chrono- 
. logical order, from “Beowulf' to modern 

• slang, when another is an amusing and satirical 
■ etfeufsibn ;on the Irish literary movement, 

another aq irresistibly funny transcription of a 
/yqung girl’s .day-dream' in terms of the 
' novelettes' she has been reading, then the use 
: . 9f ;the.^ame characters and episodes has the 
' . appearance of: a merely conventional link 
/: between all the sections of the book. No dout>t 
’ the iink Has a certain use in helping the reader 
./ alorigybut tbere is no.reason to suppose that it 

• , V Wakes the book ifl coherent whole from which 
i. . 'bp ^Art cap be removed without disaster. It is 
■ /P^honse to look .for secret connexions, forina 

• /■ tyqrk bf art if jtHq relations of the parts are not 

eqouth to be felt, then : the parts ijre 


useless in ferreting out the truth about Wag- 
ner’s thoughts on Geycr and his alleged Jewish 
origin. By comparison with Katz, Hollinrake’s 
piece is an intricate investigation of Nietzsche’s 
role in the affair which not only offers a more 
subtle (and earlier) version of the conclusion 
that Nietzsche was mistaken in his surmise on 
the racial issue, but also admits the possibility 
that he was “probably more right than wrong in 
exposing a definite ambiguity in the artist's 
politically orientated public image" - an idea 
that at least goes some way towards explaining 
why Nietzsche’s remarks about Wagner's ori- 
gins have had such a powerful effect on public 
opinion, rather than naively trying to dismiss 
them, as Katz does, “once and for all". 

If Katz thinks that my reference to Paul 
Lindau’s critique of Parsifal is an “unbeliev- 
able misattribution”, how does he account for 
this: 

[Parsifal] could be seen as the musical fulfilment of 
that programme first put forward in one of Wagner’s 
much discussed pamphlets - a programme which 
now counts as an aesthetic precursor of a movement 
that later gained currency in the social and public life 
of the whole of Germany. Perhaps the work could 
therefore be called “Christianity in Music" [“Das 
Christenium in der Musik”)7 

Katz says that "there is not one single word" in 
Lindau’s piece “that by any stretch of the 
imagination can be related to the theme at 
hand”. Yet Lindau is obviously referring to the 
antisemitic programme in Wagner’s brochure 
"Judaism in Music” (“Das Judentum in der 
Musik”) as well as to the German antisemitic 
movement of the 1880s. Moreover, he makes 
the allusion even clearer by rechristening 
Parsifal in a way that inevitably recalls the title 
of Wagner’s essay, thus expressing by associa- 
tion the mingling of antisemitism with Christ- 
ianity (a prominent feature of Wagner’s later 
view of the Jewish question) that he thought 
could be read into the music of Parsifal itself. 


not artistically related. 

• Mr Joyce’s unit, in fact, is not the book as a 
whole but the chapter, often the paragraph, 
and sometimes, one might almost say, the 
phrase, or even the word. “Ulysses” is evident- 
ly the production of a man fascinated by 
language rather than by thought or observa- 
tion; the progress of his style towards tho final 
word-making and word-taking of the unintel- 
ligible “Work In Progress" has always been 
awny from observation of life and towards the 
word os a complete substitute for the flesh. 
Like the lunatic whose speech degrades into a 
set of arbitrary sounds more and more remote- 
ly connected with his interior preoccupations, 
Mr Joyce has played with language - it is 
perhaps the last development of the Irishman’s 
habit of inventing new languages which shall 
not be English - until it has become his private 
construction. This is not, because he is content, 
like the lunatic, with any private or delusory 
world; but it is a curious, fact, which several 
writers have noticed, that there is a remarkable 
similarity between Mr Joyce’s compositions 
and the prose style of certain lunatics. In the 
two instances the ordinary structure of the 
language is broken down for quite different 
reasons, but the results are oddly alike. And 
with the lunatic it may be worth while looking 
for the hidden connexion and meaning of 
apparently disorderly phrases; but with Mr 
Joyce we are not to analyse the latent content 
of his verbal constructions, we are only 
concerned with the. artistic and,, therefore 
immediate effect of his language. 

But “Ulysses" only marks a stage in this 
progress, and his release from the ordinary 
linguistic conventions only enables Mr Joyce to 
exercise all. his talent, his almost incredible 
virtuosity, to the full. Passages that are genuine 
poetry alternate lyitli the Harshest apd most 
deliberately contemptuous parodies, uproar- 
ious burlesque with subtle Indications of 
character in.a phrase. It is stjU a Work of much 
observation, and of observation sharpened by 
disgust; but it is above all the prefusion and 
fertility of language tllat will fascinate, the 
. reader. In this, the first edition published in 
EnglandJ there is an appendix giving, among 
other details of controversy, the decisions of 
the United States District Court and of the 
r United States Court gf Appeals which allowed 
“UlysSes”.^ be. published. in tb.at.cquntry .,.,1 


This is only a small pan of Lindau’s critique, 
which is why I called it “tentative". But its 
appearance in a national German newspaper in 
1882 is surely one sign that the line of reasoning 
which finds traces of Wagner's antisemitism in 
his art (and is capable of seeing Mime and 
Kundry as antisemitic stereotypes) cannot 
simply be “dated to the post-Hitlerite period", 
or regarded as a mere “residue of the approp- 
riation of Wagner by the Nazis” , as Katz claims 
in his book. 

Finally, Mark Almond says that I and Katz 
both assume that Wagner’s antisemitism “can 
only be properly assessed by reference to his 
influence on the Nazis" (Letters, January 16). I 
do not assume this, and neither does Katz, who 
in the rest of his book goes out of his way to 
separate the “facts" of Wagner's antisemitism 
from the Nazi question. But I am sceptical 
about Katz's blind faith in some of his sources; 
and I doubt the wisdom of his all too clean 
separation of history and aesthetics. What 
matters surely is Wagner’s art and not his 
repellent antisemitism , unless we see a connec- 
tion between the two and the critical relevance 
of this if we can. One thing I wanted to suggest 
in my review was that an author of a book 
about Wagner's antisemitism who refuses to 
explore this, either in the name of professional 
ethics or (after turning the tables on his own 
method) by reducing it to a matter of Nazi 
influence, is in danger of trivializing the whole 
issue. 

JOHN DEATHRIDGE. 

King's College, Cambridge. 

Churton Collins 

Sir, - It was appropriate that there should have 
been a comment on misprints in the next col- 
umn to my letter (January 16) . Tobias Smollett 
was writing in an age before public library 
spending cuts, and Edmund Gosse was less 
inventive than you suggest. The “half-starved 
house of literature” should, of course, have 
been that much-repealed "louse”. 

ANN THWAITE. 

The Mill House, Low Tharston. Norwich. 


biography “appeared in the first volume of his 
Selected Works (Izbrannye proizvedeniya) 
published sixteen years after his death" and 
record my debt to Samuel So rgen stein for 
translating the . "Chronology of Eisenstein’s 
Life and Works" that derives from the same 
source (and for which Taylor accuses me of 
taking specific credit). 

As for the alleged lack of “soundness" of my 
text as compared to Soviet scholarship, not a 
single example is given nor any explanation of 
“old scores” I have to settle, with whom or 
why. In his letter, Mr Taylor now admits that 
Soviet scholarship was given to “falsification of 
so much evidence in the past”. My task has 
been to try and tell the truth. 

HERBERT MARSHALL. 

Center Tor Soviet and East European Studies, South- 
ern Illinois University at Carbondale, Illinois 62901. 

Salt-cellars 

Sir, - Why should salt-cellars be regarded as a 
preserve of the female neck (Letters, January 
16)? On hot summer days, when T was a little 
boy, my grandmother would constantly en- 
courage me to "let the sun get at the salt- 
cellars". 

D. H. THOMAS. 

343 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

Sir, - According to the Petit Robert dictionary, 
French saltire in the anatomical sense goes 
back to L611. 

P. S. FALLA. 

63 Freelands Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Cambridge English 

Sir, - Consider the casual vulgarity of this sent- 
ence in the review you published on January 16 
by Edward Norman: “Beneath the casual vul- 
garity of his written style - he read history at 
Cambridge in the later 1960s - this Anglican 
Clergyman . . 

It is casual because Edward Norman slips in 
a great package of allusion between two cheap 
parentheses. It is vulgar in the sloppiness of 
thought behind the apostrophe "sixties" (or, 
here, the mock-specific “later 1960s"). 

You are culpable, too. You conn^^t* 
giant slur on me and all who passed j (t could 
Cambridge history faculty in a year n\/|1 i re- 
number was 6. Perhaps Edward fw •, 
really making some point about Profit f 
Geoffrey Elton, Professor Eric Stoi 
other members of the faculty board it. . . / 
years: in which case why did you allow, 
childishness into a review of books about S 
Africa? 

DAVID WALKER. 

6 Midhurst Avenue, London N1Q. 


, , . thought behind the apostropne -sixties (or, 

Sergei Eisenstein here, the mock-specific “later 1960s"). 

m . , . . . You are culpable, too. You conniy* ** t* . 

1“;- T “ h “ ve *> ur ml "?J er ™ “ * giant slur on tneandall who passed; 
hill-length book hardly jushfies Wchord Cambridge history faicultyinayearv'-n i re . 
Taylor’s complaint (Letters. November 21. [lumbcr * 0S 6 Perh Edward fg 
1986) of “fundamental and mexphcable mis- m some aboul p rof ?<, 

takes" in my translation of Eisenstein s 0eo ' frey E1 ” on _ Pr ^ fesMr Eric S ioi 

... nnA other members of the faculty board it. . . 1 

Mr Taylor s charge made in his review and {n which ^ why did you a i, ottr . 

repeated in his letter, that I honow freely 1 - c hii dis hiiess into a review of books about S 

tually without acknowledgement from Soviet ? - 

scholarsliip shows merely that he hasn't read 

the Acknowledgements on 'page 281 of my DAVID WALKER. 

book. Here I state that Eisenstein’s auto- 6 Midhurst Avenue, London N10. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

John W. Bull is n lecturer in Spanish at King’s College, London. His books Include Writers MidPof/fahi 
Modern Spain . 1979. He is working on a new reference grammar of mode m Spanish lo be published this year. 

judfth Chcrnalk’s new novel , My Name is Leah , wilt be published later this year . 

Marlin Clark is the author of Modern Italy, 1871-1 932,1985. 

Thomns Crawford’s books include Society and the Lyric, 1980. He Is editing the correspondence between 
Boswell apd the Revd W. J. Temple. 

W. B. Ewald is a Junior Research Fellow at The Queen's College , Oxford . 

Dominic Fisher’s poems appeared in New Chatio Poets, which was published last year. 

Sean FTench is Deputy Editor of New Society. 

Mark Goldie is a Fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge. His The Tory Ideology: Politics, religion, and Idias 
In Restoration England will be published shortly. 

John A. C. Greppin is Professor of Linguistics at Cleveland State University and editor of the Annual of 

Armenian Linguistics, a - 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist of the Nation. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Haritr Kurd Shi's script for the Him My Beautiful Laundrette was published as a book last year . 

John Nash is Reader in the History of Art at the University of Essex. ■ 

David Nokes is ttto author Of Jonathan Swift: A hypocrite reversed, 1985. 

John North is Professor of the-Hlstory Of Science at the University of Groningen, and author of Horoscopes 
and History, 1986. ' . 

• phmp Oakes wrote for the army magazine , Parade, and was features editor of the forces daily , Union Jack, 
between 1946 and 1948. • ' 

Peter Porter's most recent collection of poems is For iw/id, 1984. 

David Robey is a lecturer in Italian at (lie University of Oxford. He is co-author of Modern Literary Theory: A 
. comparative Introduction , 1982, which will be published in a revlsed and expanded edition shortly . 

Roger ScrUton'is Professor or Aesthetics at Birkbeck College, University or Lon don. 

Robert Sheppard’s most recent publications ace Returns: Texts 1980-84, and Turning the Prism: An Interview 
with Roy Fuher, which appeared last year. 

Denis MackSniith is a Senior Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. A revised rind updated edition of A History 
of Sicily, I969,.whteh he wrote jointly wit h the tale Sir Moses Flriley.arid Christopher Duggan , appeared last 
. year.; ■ , „ 

: Raleigh Trevelyan is the author of Rome '44: The battle for the eternal chy, 1981 . 

David Underdown is Professor of History at Yale University, and Director of the Yale Center for 
(Parliamentary History. His most recent book'is Revel, Riot; and Rebellion: Popular politics and culture hi 
■ England, 1603-1660,1985. „ , ■ 
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The lost boys 


David Nokes 


Blunt 

BBC 2 


The territory of Blunt is already well trodden. 
Robin Chapman's screenplay springs no fifth- 
man surprises on us, nor attempts to break out 
from the well-documented cells of homosex- 
uality and espionage. Where Alan Bennett’s 
An Englishman Abroad used the subtle back- 
light of a brief theatrical anecdote to illuminate 
the after-life of treachery. Chapman makes a 
virtue of the conventionality of his motifs. 
From Burgess's drunken binges to the cele- 
brated baked ham Melinda Maclean had pre- 
pared for that Inst weekend in 1951, themes, 
characters and props all have the solid author- 
ity of a wcll-lovcd fable. 

The seemingly inexhaustible fascination of 
this tale lies in a clash of social paradoxes: in 
the combination of dlitist privilege with egnlita- 
rinn idealism, in the hlend of public-school 
prunks with a covert dedication to Marxism. 
The film opens with shots of Blunt (Iim 
Richardson) at Windsor Castle, flanked by 
footmen, accepting, with just the merest him 
of condescension, a dinner invitation from the 
King. Only his lack of interest in cricket be- 
trays something not quite English about him. 
From the royal apartments to the Foreign 
Office, from the Courts u Id Institute to rich 
buttercup meadows by the Thames, the film 
panders to an instinct of rubber-necking snob- 
bery as we watch Anthony and Guy saunter 
through the corridors and enclosures of power. 
To have had all this, and kissed it good-bye. It 
lakes some explanation. , 

The film, however, is stronger on analogies 
than explanations. Incidental msuic from Ber- 
lioz’s The Damnation of Faust represents one 
rather laboured attempt to elevate the acci- 
dents of history to the dignity of myth, though 
the impulses behind these treacheries seem as 
much quixotic as Faustian. Anthony Hopkins, 

'^listing arrest 

. Hanif Kureishi 

PERCY MTWA 
Bophat 

Cottesloe Theatre • 

In London in the last decade we have seen a 
number of remarkable South African plays, 
some of which were devised and assembled in 
the most dangerous circumstances. They in- 
clude Athol Fugard's Sizwe Bansl Is Dead and - 
Master Harold and The Boys as well as the 
Market Theatre of Johannesburg’s Bom In 
The RSA\ Poppl Nongena and Woga Albert l\ 
and, while it is less of a revelation than Woza 
Albert !, Bopha!. Percy Mtwa, author of 
Bopha! also helped to write Wota Albert!, and 
' played in it in South Africa, on Broadway and 
across Western. Europe. 

. Like Woza Albert/, Bopha! (which means 
“prrest’’) , is inventive, .fluid and quick. With 
just three actors playing a nu mber of parts, the 
. play is set oh a virtually bate stage with a blue 
light overhead to Indicate that we are In a 
police sia'iion. Along a rail at (he back are hung 
a few. props: caps, blankets, arid the mous- 
taches (hat tell iis which characters the actors 

arc playing (the, while characters have white 
moustaches). Tjie rest is done by the actors 
with their voices and bodies. Sometimes the 
♦ frantic over-acting Is tiresome and one longs 
for a lit tie subtlety. But it is good to See' this 
kindof theatrical wii and resourcefulness at the 
National Theatre where so often, when, the 
curtain goes up, it is the furniture that is being 
applauded. ' • ' i , 

Bophat js the stpiy of ,N j&ndi nS , his brother 
„ Naledi and his son Zwelakhe. Njandjnj, who 
!• Has long bperi ft conformist black policeman, 
r T . persuade* :hls' more anarchic unemployed 
^ brother also to join; the- South African police, 
fdr, as the Polict:; Coriibiissloher siiys , "The 
whole world hates Suitf- Africa today because 


magnificently florid as Burgess, first appears 
wearing a Mephistophelian grin and a sailor's 
hat: “The train was packed with sea-scouts. 
Managed to get through three before Basing- 
stoke. Talk about welcome home. Super-dup- 
erl" He gets Blunt to throw down the keys of 
the Courtauld. “With these I can snaffle the 
cream of the collection", he gloats, in tones 
which suggest less a dedication to revolution 
than a spiffing tuck-shop debauch. The film 
works hard to develop a theme of friendship - 
or fwendship as Michael Williams as Goronwy 
Rees prefers to call it - in the manner of 
Another Country. What emerges is a contrast 
of characters linked not by shared ideals but by 
a common stock of fourth-form slang. Blunt, 
equally fastidious whether eating his breakfast 
egg or scrutinizing a Renaissance cartoon, is 
precise to the point of prissiness. His grande 
dame manner, poise and intonation have the 
angular rectitude of self-conscious superiority. 
“Rather a sourpuss after lunch", comments 
Burgess, nicely catching the difference be- 
tween them. Burgess himself is raffish after 
breakfast, randy after lunch and riotous after 
supper. “Thank you, matron”, he pouts at 
Rees's wife Margie (Rosie Ke slake) when re- 
proved for smutty talk in front of the children. 
Margie's is the alien voice in this counterfeit 
Arcadia, excluded by gender and ingenuous- 
ness from the schoolboy world of secret codes 
and loyalties. But her dramatic role is com- 
promised by Chapman's use of her as an histor- 
ical cipher; and her ignorance of both the Com- 
intern and the Hitler— Stalin pact seems less like 
expression of simple values than a crude man- 
oeuvre to smuggle in some background in- 
formation. 

Throughout the film the iconography of 
. Poussin's “Arcadia” is used to express an irony 
of idealism. For Blunt it represents an image of 
rationality and order, yet the film, in its relish 
for sensuous detail, suggests an alternative ex- 
planation. The keys which Blunt throws down 
to his boisterous lover in the street do not open 
a world of rational optimism but close the gates 
of exile on a lost boys' paradise. 


of the clever ways in which our policemen 
know just when and how to prevent crime and 
other disturbances from going too for.” But 
Naledi is a kind of Schweik figure, who by 
taking everything literally , causes chaos. When 
he finds a man urinating in the street, as in- 
structed end according to the law, he Rrrests 
him. But his brother says "Naiidi, I am twenty- 
five years in the police force. I have never seen 
such a thing. Arresting a white manl” 

Along with many Ironies that expose the 
absurdities of apartheid, there are real moral 
dilemmas. The son, Zwelakhe, is a black activ- 
ist involved in the schqols boycott and in con- 

frnnlnlinn with il,. nni:.. l . ' ■ .. 
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The newly cleaned statue of St Christopher from the facade of the fifteenth -century church of l.a MadotatM 
Orto, Venice. The photograph Is one of the items in The Saving of Venice, an exhibition to commmomAt 
restoration of the city after the foods of 1967. at the Warwick A ns Trust, .t.t Warwick Stfuarc, London SWI, 
until February 22. 
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After the real thing 


Duncan Wu 

SHAKESPEARE 
Twelfth Night 
Donmar Warehouse 

Cheek By Jowl’s exciting production of 
Twelfth Night, directed by Declan Donnellan, 
presents Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Aden Gil- 
lett) as a stetson-hatted, sex-crazed Texan who 
challenges Viola (Patricia Kerrigan) with n 
pistol and bull-whip; the Duke (Timothy Wal- 
ker) commands a household of sailors, order- 
ing a saxophone-playing chambermaid to 
“play on", while Olivia (Anne White) sits in 
her garden chair reading Country Life, Taking 
as its epigraph “Love is merely a madness'* 
(from As You Like It), and drawing on a range 
of comic technique from slapstick to alterna- 
tive comedy, the impression is one of steadily 
increasing insanity. 

Though twisting the implications of the text, 


cd ns passionate love, and he constantly nubs 
passes at “Inin". 'Die disappointed tone ofihe j 
Duke's functional speeches following theta [ 
elation of her true identity lends his dosnjl 
description of her us “his fancy's queen' i j 
wishful, twentieth-century resonance. 

The production is most successful in its M 
ment or the Mih-plot; Sir Toby, Sir Andrei, ' 
Maria and Feste tire nil played to the li- / 
There is, after all, no Juqucs to deflate them. 
Mnlvolio is a different kind i if adversary to W 
for being mi iniagi native n ml .sinister, and Hi# , 
Ross plays him as a rule- worshipping civil » ; 
vant whose l h rent to inform on Marin is stated j, 
with rnnre than enough malice to justify tap 
retribution. The most chilling moment olfc j’ 
evening conics in the final scene when, instep 
of vanishing into the night, he accepts FaNan 
and Olivia's explanations, celebrates with the 
others, and delivers Ills promise of revenge# 
an aside to the audience. 1 lu represents a p® - 
tanism that is at best ridiculous, and at want i 
threat - n view perhaps closer to Shiikespeares , 


p. T ii « -——-I viiM-in u iiuTT iiwjnninuvMVi L" 

Cheek By Jowl largely evade gimmickry and intention thnn the sympathetic Mnlvolio wt 

create a frantic comedy of sexual errors. When have Inherited from the Victorian age. 

the disguised Viola first meets Olivia, she is The major loss of this interprclalkm is T 
forced to guess which of three veiled figures Is in amalgamating t he parts of Feste mid FflbUn, 

m e H h S n r^ le ? d L? f the ho,,sc ”« Maria tho distinctive charuclcristics of both hi« 
(Melinda McGraw) Ohvia, or Feste (Stephen been obscured to produce n puckish cngl*n ft 
P 1 ® s P eech es marked as Olivia's are of mischief. FcMe’s wistful melancholy ** 
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Gothic glimmerings 


South of the border 


David Robey 

The Name of the Rose 
Cannon Cinema, Hnymarket 


Before making the The Name of the Rose Jean- 
Jacques Annnud had nt least two witty and 
original pictures to his credit: Black and White 
in Colour, a satire of colonial life in Africa, and 
In Quest of Fire , an imaginative account of the 
adventures of a prehistoric tribe. As one could 
expect, therefore, his film is something other 
than a faithful translation of Umberto Eco's 
novel. In fact, rather archly, the credits de- 
scribe it as a palimpsest. Presumably (the 
metaphor sounds like Eco’s invention) this 
means not a pre-text beneath the printed ver- 
sion, but something written on top, because it 
is hard to see the film as anything but a simpli- 
fied and to some degree trivialized revision of 
the original. 

Of course the original had to be simplified. 
The film legitimately leaves out the reflections 
on semiotics and epistemology to which Eco’s 
William of B&skerville is given, and most of the 
long discussions on other cultural topics. To be 
fair, also, it gives due relief to the book’s cen- 
tral contrast between oppression and toler- 
ance. Sean Connery may not be many readers' 
idea of William, but with his air of amiable, 
pragmatic, world-weary rationality he stands 
out dearly against the opposed fanaticisms of 
the Frandscans and the Papal representatives. 
William’s crucial debate with Jorge of Burgos 
about the value of laughter is faithfully and 
powerfully re-enacted. 

At the same time, the film takes liberties with 
the plot that reduce it to banality. The novice 
Adso’s incidental sexual encounter with the 
village girl becomes much more central, and is 
altered to produce a romantic, half-happy 


ending. William’s clash with the Inquisitor, 
Bernardo Gui, becomes more melodramatic, 
largely through the prominence given to the 
conventional paraphernalia of torture instru- 
ments and burnings at the stake. The Inquisitor 
himself, played with appropriately menacing 
energy by F. Murray Abraham, is made to 
meet his just deserts and dies in a peasants’ 
revolt, anachronistically impaled, like Kirk 
Douglas in The List of Adrian Messenger, on a 
mechanical hay tedder. 

But the major loss is Eco’s vision of the 
Middle Ages. While Annaud brings out clearly 
enough the aspects of oppression and obscur- 
antism, he ignores completely the novel’s nos- 
talgic admiration of the order, stability and 
serenity of the world in which it is set. The fact 
that the novel is also about the end of this world 
does not make the feeling any less strong. Yet 
the film effaces it with a grotesque, gothic im- 
age of the fourteenth century. Gloom, squalor 
and gore are far more prominent than the lim- 
pid architecture of Eco’s abbey. The brilliant 
intricacy of the labyrinth is obscured by the 
film's sinister Piranesian appearance. Most 
obtrusively, the monks are given a rogues' gal- 
lery of outlandish faces, particularly the ex- 
heretic Salvatore, played by Ron Perlman with 
some of the mannerisms he- employed as a 
caveman in In Quest of Fire. 

No doubt, admirers of the novel should 
make the effort, considerable though it is, to 
see Annaud’s film as an independent text. 
From that point of view it still shows some of 
the style and originality of his earlier work, and 
is quite compelling to watch. However unfaith- 
ful, the acting is fast and interesting; Michael 
Lonsdale is good as the Abbot, Feodor Cha- 
liapin as Jorge, and the Chilean actress Valen- 
tina Vargas as the village wench. And for all 
the gloom of the abbey (the exterior was pur- 
pose-built at Cinecittil) the mountain setting is 
splendid. 


Master class 

John W. Butt 

A Love Bewitched 
Cuizon Cinema 

Fantasy is not the strong point of the modern 
Spanish arts, and, even more than n decade 
after the death of Franco, nuthors, producers 
and directors habitually insure against the 
dreaded charge of romantic escapism by in- 
cluding some concession to realism or some 
complaint about contemporary problems. For 
example, the marvellous Carmen of Curios 
Saura and Antonio Guides was not set in some 
moonlit Seville but in a Madrid academy of 
dance, and was based on the artistic and emo- 
tional problems bedcvclling rehearsals for the 
ballet of the same name. This version oF Falla’s 
El amor brujo, by the same director, choreo- 
grapher and dancers, is set in a gypsy encamp- 
ment pn a stylized rubbish tip near some urban 
sprawl, and thus includes a comment, neither 
dear nor particularly relevant, about condi- 
tions in the shanty towns. In fact this humdrum 
setting is a surprise, since the film starts by 
brilliantly advertising the cinematographer’s 
ability to swap reality for illusion. But the- 
promised visual feast is never served: the 
camera swings away from a dismal urban real- 
ity, shows us the lights, props and backcloths 
which can make a magic world , and then brings 
u s anticlimactically back to another dismal 
urban reality: Whereupon Saura simply abdi- 
cates: the direction and camera work are total- 
ly self-effacing and the making of the film is left 
entirely to the dancers, Gades, Cristina Hoyos 
und .the sultry Laura del Sol as the young, 
enticing and unsuitable temptress who as usual 
serves as a foil to the better dancing of the older 
Hoyog. ... 

•; This film comes close oq the tail of Carmen 
9nd does not break much new ground. In some 
w *ys ii rung up hard against the limitations of 
Andalusian dance and music, which for all their • 
passion have a narrow repertoire of ges- 
• ^. atid moods and are anything but elegiac. 
Tbe^tory, of a widow who must exorcize the 
BnoStfpftef dead hitsbrindsb thatshd^aniovB 1 - 
might SeemTd-fcftil eifHef for"’effeets'' J 


of which this film, and Spanish film in general, 
is contemptuous - or for a certain amount of 
psychological speculation and symbolism. In 
fact the story is an irrelevance, and the thrown- 
away dialogue is so much empty space between 
the dancing. The result is not so much a film as 
a stage performance of a dozen or so fine dance 
sequences during which the cameras might as 
well have been bolted to the floor somewhere 
in the fifth row. 

One result of such rigid angling is an intense- 
ly close focus on some by now very familiar 
faces - in fact as much on the faces as on the 
more interesting moving bodies. The pained, 
electrified expressions, the nrched, menacing 
poses, the rippling hands and wary challenges 
and facing-down, the sudden chords and wails 
of dolor, pena, stifrlmlento, are thrilling as al- 
ways, but they are also stylized and predict- 
able. In fact one notices the modifications: 
even though the taconeo is suppressed in many 
of the sequences, you feel that the dancers are 
longing to stamp. As for love, in both Blood 
Wedding and Carmen, it is a malignant erotic 
curse, a hateful affliction that this tradition of 
dance , with its angry lusting, expresses perfect- 
ly. But the same tradition hardly suits a griev- 
ing middle-aged widow, whom we see dancing 
with the ghost of her husband with all the ten- 
der sadness of a mongoose circling a cobra. . 

One feature of Gades’s films is the sense of a 
tradition threatened: none of them, including 
this one, suggests that he has much hope for 
anyone in his company except himself and 
Cristina Hoyos, and in A Love Bewitched we 
again see Laura del Sol cast as the fairly prom- 
ising tiro receiving patient lessons from the old 
hand. The effect is rather like a glamorous 
Master Class, and one can only wonder what 
will happen to the company when Gades and 
Hoyos retire. Will it collapse, or will It achieve 
some artistic mutation, which will produce a 
renewed, more . flexible version of a magnifi- 
cent but rather time-worn Spanish tradition? 

Peter Barkworth’s orte-man Show, Siegfried 
Sassoon, a compilation df .the life and works 
of the poet, which was reviewed in last week s 


Christopher Hitchens 

Salvador 
Various cinemas 

Name a country "The Saviour" and all you get. 
it seems, is a succession of calvaries. This is 
the first American film (apart from the Oscar- 
winning “short" on the work of Dr Charles 
Clements) to make the wretched country and 
its people into a subject rather than an object. 

It could hardly offer a bolder contrast to the 
current spate of unrepentant militarism which 
is vying for success at box-offices across the 
United States. 

The opening, for all that, gives a false prom- 
ise of the genre of Michael Herr and Sean 
Flynn; "journo” protagonists who have 
coarsened, and been coarsened, by the depic- 
tion of every little war from Chad to Beirut. 
We have met them before (unredeemed by an 
unsaving sentimentality) in Under Fire and for 
the first half-hour of Salvador it looks as if we 
are stuck with them again. Photo-journo 
Richard Boyle (James Woods) has run out of 
credit and has drunk his wife, if not himself, 
out of house and home. Desperate for an 
assignment and a high, he teams up with a man 
who owes him money (James Belushi, uphold- 
ing the family honour as the failed disc- jockey 
Dr Rock) and flees south of the border. The 
time is the critical one. some half-dozen years 
ago, when the United States was moving from 
a guilty emphasis on human rights to a less 
apologetic interventionism. 

Boyle regales Rock with crass promises of a 
land where, to put it no lower, the drugs and 
the pussy are cheap. But he turns out to be 
concealing a love of the place, half-expressed 
in a love for one of its women. He also turns out 
to have a more than superficial understanding 
of its travail. The central sixty minutes of 
Oliver North’s film are in fact almost a drama- 
documentary. The speeches and asides of the 
liberal American ambassador, of the leader of 
the death squads and of the jmpassioned 
Archbishop are all based upon, and in some 
cases taken from, direct reported speech. 
Several incidents are reconstructions and 
several others - like the visit to the “killing 
field” of the death squads at El Playon - could 


On the road 

Sean French 

Rosfnanfc 
Renoir cinema 


Rosinante, the first feature film of Ann and 
Eduardo Guedes, is like the Pompidou Centre 
- all the machinery is on the outside in full 
view. The question is, is there a building under- 
neath? Starting from the title, which refers to 
Don Quixote’s steed, the film Is packed with 
themes, symbols and literary references which 
aren't, however, just commentaries on the 
film's subject - they constitute it. 

The film’s makers have attempted an almost 
impossible task. The plot is a familiar modern 
version of the picaresque that has formed the 
basis for a number , of road movies both in 
Europe and the United States. Bill, played by 
John Hurt, leaves the city for the countryside 
on a quest that is barely articulated, let alone 
achieved.: Mysteries are touched on but not 
explained and the- film, ends abruptly and in- 
conclusively. Much the same could be said of 
two of the major films of the 1970s, Monte 
Heilman’s Two-Lane Blacktop and Wiiri Wen- 
ders’s Im Laufder Zelt (known in Britain as 
Kings of the Road). But those films - like The 
Pickwick Papers and, , for that matter, Don 
Quixote itself - were grounded in a vividly 
particular sense of place, of what life is like on 
the road. 

' Rosiimte is deliberately presented as a fan- 
tasy. It begins in a symbolic, decaying old cine- 
rni. Bill ruminates with the old projectionist, 
who declare^ that he likes a good story. Bill 
counters by saying that plots and characters 

. don’t matter- what one remembers are land- 
scapes; 0 iid.pertiap 8 the-pdd.fpce. He decides foj 
leqve the city in search of the couptrygids and • 


as well have been. The reporter-heroes do not 
cease to behave like Hunter S. Thompson, but 
their context begins to look as if scripted by 
Joan Didion. 

The film has the same virtues and drawbacks 
as her Salvador. It registers all the insane ugli- 
ness of the situation, most especially as it 
affects the people. It has a very acute ear for 
the special rhythms of American political 
euphemism, uttered by a marvellously well- 
cast duo of hard/soft “advisers”. But it is also in 
thrall to certain conventions which might be 
described as “bleeding heart”. Two set-pieces, 
in particular, ought to be cut straight out. The 
first of these is the moment when Boyle tells 
the “advisers” what he thinks of them. In order 
to do this, he sheds the gross and very fluent 
vernacular that he employs the rest of the time , 
and becomes sententious and verbose. The 
second occurs when the guerrillas, who are 
otherwise portrayed rather kindly, take the 
decision to shoot some prisoners. Boyle , in the 
heat of battle, delivers a speech of the “you’re 
becoming like theml" school. In neither ease is 
it believable, either that a half-zonked Amer- 
ican cynic would speak in that fashion, or that 
his intended audience would pay heed and 
even argue back. Both sequences seem to be 
insurance against accusations of partiality. 

The intense, localized reality of war and re- 
pression is what gives the film its character. 
This could, I think, have been made more of by 
a serious policy on when the characters should 
speak Spanish. Archbishop Oscar Romero is 
murdered during Mass, having just given a 
bitter sermon about los dereciios humanos. His 
murder is instigated at a conspiratorial meeting 
where fascistic platitudes, this time spoken in 
English, made the audience giggle rather than 
gasp. In both cases the words spoken are the 
authentic ones but the failure of effect, in the 
age of the subtitle, is one which Costa-Gavras, 
for example, would not have allowed. 

Salvador is a good film which could easily 
have been a very good one. If it does no more 
than register the ambiguities of the American 
presence, it at least tries to do so. James 
Woods, and Elepadia Carrillo as his ill-used 
but patient, girlfriend, make as sound a 
metaphor' of North-South love-hate as could 
plausibly have been attempted for general re- 
lease. 


reality, though he comments, not with striking 
originality, that "reality seems more of an in- 
vention by the hour these days”. 

The places he visits reveal England as a cor- 
rupted ruin: a decaying stately home around 
which voracious tourists prowl, the ruined cot- 
tage purchased by an urban couple, a cave. Bill 
is accompanied not by □ horse or servant but by 
“the jester” (Ian Dury, the rock star turned 
actor) who magically appears at intervals to 
declaim pastoral passages from English litera- 
ture. “A green thought in a green shade”, he 
says staring out of the window of a mansion 
and, citing Emma, "English verdure, English 
culture, English comfort”. 

Bill's sentimental literary perception of Eng- 
land is stressed. During his travels he meets a 
woman called Jess, "You need an Ordnance 
Survey Map”, she says to him. “I prefer 
Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes ", responds 
Bill. (A typical example of the Guedes’s way 
with a phrase.) Jess is driving across the coun- 
try with a van load of computer equipment. : 
This she is using to infiltrate the computer of 
the National Coal Board . In the light of politic- 
al realities, Bill is forced to see that his pastoral 
vision of England is an illusion. The film' ends. 

The Guedeses have made a small perception 
about sentimental English ness but in the film it . 
become no more than that. Its view of pastoral 
is partial , and its presentation of political activ- 
ism ludicrous. The clumsy and pretentious 
narrative gives the performers little opportun- 
ity and the result Is for the most part simply 
dull. 




A public appeal to raise over £1 million to 
enable the Tate Gallery to buy John Con- 
stable’s painting “The Opening of Waterloo 
Bridge”, which wqs eft fiibited un 1832^. will be > 
lagqched pp. January 27. i . . , ;i 
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Levelling the Levellers 


Meeting the locals 


Mark Goldie 

J.C.D. CLARK 

Revolution and Rebellion: Slate and Society in 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 

196pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0521330637 

This book Is about not history but historians; it 
is an attack on the “bankruptcy" and “empti- 
ness” of libera] and socialist histories. Those 
who have studied early modern English history 
are said by J. C. D. Clark to belong to three 
camps. There is Old Hat, those Whig-liberals 
who arranged history into a benign unfolding 
of constitutional virtues. There is Old Guard, 
the clapped-out Marxist brigade who grew up 
in the 1930s, and who have foisted structural, 
economistic and “materia list-reductionist " 
analyses upon history. Then there is the Class 
of ' 68 , the soggy romantics nostalgic for the 
"radical 1 * euphoria of the late 1960s, who are 
fond of something called “popular politics*’, 
and moral crowds. 

It turns out that not much is said about Old 
Hat. except that it is interestingly persistent in 
America, und pronouncedly so in I. H. Hcxtcr. 
Class of ’68 (historians like John Brewer and 
Roy Porter) are too risible to merit much atten- 
tion cither. The real enemies are the “vapid” 
“nostrums” of the Old Guard, and the most 
constant targets Christopher Hill and Lawr- 
ence Stone, the latter's Gums of the English 
Revolution ( 1972) being the heroic last stand of 
structural explanations of the English "Re- 
volution", although Clark's choicest venom is 
reserved for E. P. Thompson. Historical 
materialism is not, we learn, the real root of 
Old Guard interpretations, but rather their 
“character-twisting hatred of orthodox reli- 
gion” . which probably has to do with their 
experience “at English public schools in the 
1920s and 30s". This is a choice way of reducing 
reductionists. 

"Fashionable" and ‘'unfashionable" are 
among Clark’s favourite words. Interpreta- 
tions are held to be “quaint" or “outdated fixa- 
tions", And he likes to begin sentences with 
"Even in the 1980s . . . when commenting 
upon some frightful solecism of Hill's, for he 
thinks nobody should be seen dead wearing 
such opinions in the 80s. It is clear, then, that 
for Clark “the historian’s own historical loca- 
tion must be diagnosed”. He therefore owes it 
to us to locate himself, but this he has failed to 
do. Perhaps we should fill the lacuna. In recent 
yean a new historiographical fashion has be- 
gun to consolidate, which we can call Young 
Fogey. It feeds upon the ideology of the New 
Right and has two strands: one is libertarian, 
admiring Hayek and Friedman, but distaste- 
fully American; another is Oakeshottian, and 
chiefly found in Cambridge. Both think the 
bureaucratic centralist state is bankrupt, but 
the secondstrand thinks that Liberalism isevil. 

In the latter mood, Clark reverences Cardinal 
Newman, whose eighteen theses on Liberal- 
ism he prints in Appendix A. He also quotes 
Qiateaubriand with approval and speaks of 
"the v^t inertia of immemorial fonnsof social 
Ufe . before the age of Liberalism and its 
bastard progeny, “Attlee-esque social 
engineering". 

Clark pursues the hfstoribgraphical implica- 
: Hons of the New Right with an &cqlyie‘s fer- 
vour. One outcome is -an insistent that 1 the 
. state has never been much good pi purpose- ' 
fully changirig things in the past; that all. the 
important things changed more slowly than wc 
i r gr«d;.°r ,f suddenly, qnly accidentally. 
Revolutions" are riipply iiql to bo. found, the 
word £ wtondnm;. though there Were, true 
rebellious, such qa O\o ;“pqtblant out- 
bills'* of ^ mid l^ .Tliis'hkoriogr^phy 
ft** BJtoittff rabbits ou t ofh'nbVJdomen- 
. taijs ihirtgi.Uto.thti emergence, or demise, of 
par^sWemj tolqout td be the result of unlm- 
complex; Jfdgh-jwqttol' Ihanbiiivres 
riaurripg fo Wsfcqjt spocei of titae among 
my few. bp t veiy ; I mp^rta tit pebbler It j s a i 

^toPKsloo , .ariij 

t . ■ ' : r. 


lorians not themselves Young Fogeys. Chief 
among them is the idea that in all of the past 
four centuries the monarchy, the aristocracy 
and the Church turn out to be far more impor- 
tant than we previously thought. One conse- 
quence in Clark is his insistence on the virtues 
of the English ancien regime (for that is what it 
is now to be called), before Liberalism struck 
its tragic blow in Catholic “Emancipation” (the 
inverted commas are mandatory). The system 
of patronage and clientage that characterized 
the ancien regime turns out to have been rather 
effective and unobjectionable and the “radic- 
als" of the Civil War to have been insignificant, 
perhaps not even existent. The Levellers are 
out, and the Jacobites are in. (Appendix B 
surveys the recent scholarship on Jacobitism.) 
The franchise is “a rather peripheral question” 
and talk of the “unreformed Commons” or 
“Old Corruption” betrays the atomistic and 
bureaucratic ideologies of Liberalism, in- 
appropriate ili examining an organic and 
hierarchical past. People in the past, Gark tells 
us, cared chiefly about which king, and the 
modern preoccupation with “cotton factories 
in Manchester or the delineation of drains in 
Birmingham" is tiresome ly misguided. 

Clark thinks his new methodological injunc- 
tions have come from within scholarly history. 
The Class of ’68 whored after auxiliary sluts 
like sociology and anthropology but the 70s 
and 80s have seen the “rediscovery of scholarly 
standards from within history" - although his 
born-again history will need the hitherto 
ignored and angelic auxiliary science of theo- 
logy. But Dark’s claims are hardly the pre- 
serve of history, nor of his particular brand of 
it. He calls on us to listen to what agents in the 
past thought they were doing, the her- 
meneutical injunction. Yet that has been the 
insight of a dozen disciplines for some con- 
siderable time; a vast international army will 
deplore with him “the Lockian, secular, 
empiricist mental universe”. But Clark, who 
complains of narrow specialization, doesn't 
like to look beyond history. Again, it is laud- 
able “to restore the autonomy to past indi- 
viduals". but why not to Martin Guerre as well 
as the Duke of Newcastle? 

Another injunction is that the contingencies 
of past politics were important, and too easily 
ignored by social(ist) historians. Clark has not 
noticed the widespread revival of the conjunc- 
ture! in social theory and social history. Nor is 
he alone in complaining of premature secular- 
ization in studying the past. But when he comes 
to do more work on Christian theology, he will 
find that it did not only take the form of an 
Augustinian quietus, a univocal Anglicanism; 
Christianity has also produced the grandest of 
teleologies, the most activist of eschatologies. 

K won't do to say that the sceptical, the secular, 
the liberal, are rabbits out of an 1830s' hat- 
their ancestry is theological. 

The trouble with historiographical essays. is 
that they quickly beg philosophical questions. ; 
Clark’s book is flawed in failing to decide 
whether he prefers a positivist or Idealist 
stance. His nominalism eats away at his urge to 
find a theological vision. He teeters between ' 
defending what is sometimes called “the new.- 
British school of young antiquarian empiri- 
cists'' and an insistence that all that is on offer 
are competing and circumscribed Visions. He 
gropes at the problem when he. talks of recon- 
ciling “an idealist methodology and the narra- 
tive mode". • 

Often his claim is that this or that "teleo- . 
logy has been found wanting in the archives 
Some renders will be more likely to be upset by 
hisdissolution of Faith in the progress of know- 
ledge. The injured scholar will plead she went 
naked into the archive; but Clark will reply that 
Clio « always clothed. Ifjhik is true, then tfc ! 
practice of lilstbiy may have moreto do with 
ddgmatiw thaii with evidence, dark's refer- 

3 H* lo Chatoaubriand suggest . 

this Is so, but in that case, hi* mentor, Maurice ■ , 

St?» S ’r f 1 * 1 ' aiK Mreself-kdflwln(? V 
about it. In Clark, it just isn’t'cl 

LflghAngJicananji Jacobite Staiidis meant ft* 

bo U matter of conyicbonVeviden^e. 6 r irony. tf • 

; the last, (hen we may enjoyihls ^itylVoy'^ 'i : S 
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David Underdown 

ANTHONY FLETCHER 

Reform In the Provinces: The government of 

Stuart England 

3S6pp. Yale University Press. £22. 
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Collected Essays 

Volume Three: People and Ideas in 17th 
century England 
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ROBERTS (Editors) 

Politics and People In Revolutionary England 
319pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27.50. 
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Public buildings reveal much about the 
societies which produce them. Most of our 
often dreary county halls date from more re- 
cent times, but, as Anthony Fletcher reminds 
us, there remain a few impressive survivals - at 
Northampton, Abingdon and other places - 
from the later Stuart and early Georgian 
periods. The classical grandeur of the new 
sessions halls, which often replaced cramped 
accommodation in draughty market-houses, 
proclaimed the confident authority of a landed 
governing class, and the secure identity of the 
counties they ruled. Reform in the Provinces 
shows in great detail how these county oligar- 
chies triumphed over the spasmodic efforts 
of both Crown and Parliament to control 
them. 

Drawing on the private papers of numerous 
JPs as well as the public records of Quarter 
Sessions and parishes - and with a few collec- 
tions kept by local officials like the Lancashire 
constable Ambrose Barcroft to supplement 
them - Fletcher offers a rich fund of informa- 
tion on almost every aspect of Stuart local gov- 
ernment. He reviews the selection and general 
character of the Commissions of the Peace, 
and the attempts to direct them by Council 
orders and the charges given by justices of 
assize. He shows the increasing complexity of 
seventeenth-century administration, which led 
to a steady devolution of business from Quar- 
ter to Petty Sessions, and amply illustrates 
the enforcement of both law and policy bv 
the JPs. 

Fletcher’s book raises some crucial ques- 
tions about the relationship between the centre 
and the localities in Stuart England. The no- 
tion, fashionable a few years ago, that in this 
period few people had political horizons 
broader than their own county, has run into a 
good deal of criticism. Fletcher is judiciously 
balanced on the matter. He notes the intrusion 
of national politics as the country became more 
divided: opposition to the militia in East 
Anglia in the 1620s (a “mixture of localist senti- 
ments and sense of constitutional principles”), 
recurrent purges of county benches during the 
Interregnum, tensions between Whig and Tory 
justices at the end of the century. But localism 
is a constantly recurring theme: counties dif- 
fered greatly in their administrative structures 
and in theenergy with which they implemented 
particular policies. 

Seventeenth-century England has always 
been a lively arena 1 for historical controversy, 
and that it nmtinues to be so is clear in the 
other two books under review: yet another 
volume of essays from the fertile pen of Christ^ 
opher Hill, and the collection Politics and ■ 
People honouring Professor Ivan Roots on his 
retirement from Exeter University, In a not- 
able essay;; “Parliament and - People”, Hill 
Jlaims that the “county community" orthodoxy 
has already disintegrated, though he accepts 
-that much valuable work i£ still being tomb 
from the localist perspective-^ a statement cbn- 
nnned by Stephen iRoberts’s fine exploration 
of Godliness and Government In Glamor- ' 
trail . and hv ntkpt 


W* Revolution 

of,164(MQ, b «l*toie^m yMn|ipi6nty of bls- 

i - it I • • * that; Tbe^revirioQisr'argu- 
now pretty WiUdri . ertrly Stuart 



civil war. He idler's survey of county govern, 
mem could he used to support both the re- 
visionist position ami that or its critics. Bui his 
evidence of gentry re stive ness in the face of 
inconsistently applied Stuart policies, and (in 
his splendid chapter on ihe militia) of more 
widespread opposition, at least in East Anglia 
clearly suggests that by the 1620 s consent 
polities were fast eroding. I lo also argues, with 
appropriate reservations, that the revolution 
was indeed a major watershed. There were to 
he sure, many continuities after 1660: the 
Essex JPs. for example, were still busily reg- 
ulating personal behaviour, confirmation that 
the “reformation of manners" was not the ex- 
clusive preoccupation of earlier puritan magis- 
t rates and parish notables. Yet the wtolt 
thrust of his argument is that whereas before 
1640 there were serious localist concerns about 
the intentions of central government, after 
166U the gentry's control was only briefly chal- 
lenged in the extraordinary circumstances of 
James Il’s reign. 

The revisionist debnte surfaces more eqjfi- 
citly in the other two collections. In Politlcsod 
People, Barry Coward tries lo give a balanced 
answer to the question, “Was there an English 
Revolution?" but comes down mainly on the 
revisionist side. Peter Gaunt suggests thal the 
1654 Parliament was a fairly traditional one, 
more concerned with legislation (though il 
completed none) and less with confrontation 
than used to be supposed. Austin Woolrych, 
however, in a succinct account of the General 
Council of the Army, rejects attempts to write 
off the Levellers; and Sharpe, reviewing Essex 
petitions against “scandnlous” and Laudian 
clergy, pointedly advises scholars who think 
that hostility to Armimanism had nothing to do 
with the civil war to “spend a few days working 
through local government records". Hill meets 
the revisionists head on, though with charac- 
teristic generosity he admits that he has leaml 
something from them. One of the pieces re- 
printed in his collection, on Oliver Cromwell, 
dates from 1958: others deal with subjects as 
various ns Karl Marx, pirnfes, and the Lisle 
correspondence from Henry VII I’s reign. Bul 
in many of the recent essays he makes a power- 
ful case that revisionist history, by concentrat- 
ing only on government and high politics, 
misses the social and cultural conflict that was 
central to the seventeenth century. Even those 
who may find it hard to swallow every detail of 
his once more restated case for 1640-60 ns a 
bourgeois revolution will find his general 
approach refreshing. 

Some of the most Interesting work on this 
period during the past few decades has come 
from social historians, and the results are at last 
beginning to filter into political history. Sev- 
eral essays in Politics and People reflect this, 
including the ones by Roberts and Sharpe 
already mentioned. Robert Ashton's analysis 
of the work of the Indemnity Committee In 
1647-8 is not strictly social history, but it use- 
fully illustrates the impact of civil war on the 
lives of common soldiers and civilians. Fletch- 
er, too, shows an impressive mastery of social 
history: on poverty, vagrancy, and village so- 
cial relations in general . Government, he right- 
ly notes, did not function only from the top 
. down: “government by participation” involved 
many people of middling status, a fact that 
justifies the attention he gives to jurors and 
. constables. His book provides striking ampli - 
fication of the distinction in one of Hill's essays 
between tne poor' and “the people" - lh fl 
properties;, in other wordsv A large part of 
seventeenth-century local government can 
' be ■ reduced . to the control of the workingr 
■ , recreational,' and sexual • habits - of the 
p 6 or..' :V-" 

Fletcher ends bn a somewhat Whiggish note- 
; ]TTie legacy of the Stuart period’s he tells us, 

.. .was- a strong and endurfngly stable admidi*" . 
. tratree system" that made possible “the de- 
velopment of the modem English state without 
catastrophic political disruption or social up* 
beaval": The builders of those Stuart session* 
baljs would have approved, happy, Ss one ^ , 
them put i| T to have escaped “the tyranny of* 
j French army, or the madness of a lawless rah- 
i ole”; Not everyone would view the achieve- 
ments of the century *o optimistically. Still. 

and many of the contributin'® 1° 
eopie do Well. to remlndtis that 

'rating takes dceounto&bdth 

the governed. ; - . • 
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Stripping the metropolitan assets 


Judith Chernaik 


CAROL KENNEDY 

Mayfair: A social history 
300pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

009155590 6 

STEVE HUMPHRIES and JOHN TAYLOR 
The Making of Modern London, 1945-1985 
172pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £9.95. 

028399369 3 
MICHAEL ELLIOTT 

Heartbeat London: The anatomy of a supercity 
206pp. Firethorn Press. £5.95. 

0947752625 
SHIRLEY GREEN 
Who Owns London? 

224pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
029778962 7 

NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE 
Londoners 

229pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 

028399173 9 

JOHN CANNING (Editor) 

The Illustrated May hew *s London 
264pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 
0297789570 

IAN HESSENBERG (Editor) 

London In Detail 

Unnumbered pages. John Murray. Paperback, 
£9.95. 

071954339 8 

For anyone who cherishes London's history 
and wishes to see the city’s unique virtues pre- 
served, these books make depressing reading. 
The stories they tell overlap and confirm a 
general impression of precipitous decline in the 
human resources and values of the city, 
although financial activity in certain sectors 
appears to be booming. London has always 
had its visionaries and dreamers, including Sir 
Christopher Wren, Blake and Dickens. But 
these books suggest strongly that the visionary 
energy in London in the 1980s is focused exclu- 
sively on making money - not to generate jobs, 
not to rebuild the schools, housing, hospitals, 
the arts, on which the welfare of the population 
depends, but simply for its own sake. The 
cumulative portrait is of a society engaged in 


conspicuous mindless asset-stripping. 

How can a subject as complex as London, or 
even one aspect of London, like the history of 
Mayfair, be tackled in 300 pages? A favourite 
journalistic technique is the interview: talk to 
the people who were there, who remember life 
as it was fifty years ago. When the reminisc- 
ences come not from Mayfair hostesses but 
from Thames lightermen, assembly-line work- 
ers at Ford’s Dagenham plant, typists and traf- 
fic wardens, they are called “Oral History". 
For the London Weekend Television series on 
The Making of Modem London , hundreds of 
Londoners were interviewed, and a picture of 
the post-war years pieced together. Passages 
from these interviews interlard a chronicle in 
which utopian socialist planning and capitalist 
greed conspire to prevent the vast majority of 
Londoners from having any say in the matters 
which" affect them most directly: housing, em- 
ployment, education, public services. Each 
section of this chronicle (one of four books 
made from the full LWT series) is worth study; 
in particular, the accounts of the death of dock- 
land, and of Commonwealth immigration to 
London in the 1950s and early 1960s, and 
attendant problems of assimilation and racial 
conflict. Unfortunately, material which must 
have been vivid on the television screen is flat 
on the page; the narrative is told in prose of a 
relentless simple-mindedness, illustrated by 
dispiriting photographs of council housing, 
kitchens and office interiors. A great city de- 
serves better prose, as does the epic story of its 
confident expansion after the war and its sub- 
sequent decline, with the displacement of 
urban communities into soulless “New Towns" 
and tower blocks, the closure of the Port of 
London, and the dispersion of commerce and 
industry. 

Much of the historical material in The Mak- 
ing of Modern London is corroborated by 
Michael Elliott, a journalist for The Econom- 
ist, in Heartbeat London , his "anatomy" of the 
City's economic structure. He too chronicles 
the death of dockland, the decline of manufac- 
turing industry in the 1960s and 70s, the loss of 
jobs in retailing and office work, the con- 
tinuing housing crisis, the dramatic increase in 
unemployment among the young, and espe- 


Counting off the days 


Philip Oakes 


TREVOR ROYLE 

The Best Years of Their Lives: The Nationnl 
Service experience 1945-63 
288pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95. 

0718124596 


In Britain of the late 1940s being called up was 
something that happened to you shortly after 
your eighteenth birthday. It wps n sort of com- 
ing of age which could be deferred, but rarely 
escaped. "No objector, other than those who 
objected on religious or quasi-religious 
grounds, ever won his case", writes Trevor 
Royle In his absorbing account of a generation 
of conscripts. ■ 

Between 1949 and 1961 the call-up claimed 
over two million young men who were to Berve 
739 days In one or another of , the armed forces, 
marking off their thqe.oa home-made calen- 
dars, hopefully drawn in reverse order, "with 
numbers which were deleted each and every 
morning -as its owner counted off the days left 
“j the service of his sovereign”. The last 
National Serviceman to be discharged was 2nd 
. tenant Richard Vaughan of the Royal 
'Anny-Pftjf Corps, who was demobbed on May 
1963 j As he shed his uniform he became 
(gladly, one surmises) a footnote to history. 
/But the title of the book is by no means 
ironic. It is true that an .Investigating commit- 
tce , 8p on Bored by the Army Council in the 
mid- 1950 S| was told by scores of disgruntled 
wfeiViewe&s that they regarded their period of 
service as “an infliction to be undergone rather 
than #duty: to the nation”. But an equal num- 
Wtviewed it as a time of learning skills, seeing 
■ . ”^world afld, best of all, forming friendships 
> ^ch fiourished in the fece of boredom, buli- 
• ; ^>nd toilitary bpneheadedness. 

. Rational Servicemen supervised the dlsman- 
.^gld( 1? n,bjfnpjre fc Theygarri5qoed t p^t-w^r, 


Germany and sweltered in the Canal Zone 
where no one had prepared them, politically or 
otherwise, for the loathing of the populace. 
They helped to flush out the Mau Mau in 
Kenya and fought communists (many of them 
former allies) In Malaya, where 264 rankers 
and junior officers won the Military Medal or 
the Military Cross for acts of gallantry. Their 
only full-scale war was in Korea, a bloody cam- 
paign which is remembered with bewilderment 
and bitterness by most of those who served 
there. 

For all of them National Service was an 
extraordinary education. As Writer William 
Nuttall of the Royal Navy - one of the hundred 
conscript contributors to this book - recalls: 

It was a quick growlng-up course and taught tne how 
to look after myself. I learned tact and diplomacy 
too, and an ability to mix with others from different 
social backgrounds .... it was an experience I feel 
privileged to have undergone. 

National Service came to an end not because 
of any belated libertarian scruple on the part of 
pur leaders, but because in the 1960s it was no 
longer cost-effective. And despite the occa- 
sional rumblings that it would help to restore 
the nation’s moral fibre it is unlikely ever to be 
reintroduced. 

: The Best Years of Their Lives is well remem- 
bered, comprehensive and illuminating. It Is 
worth knowing that "skiving" - succinctly de- 
fined here as “malingering to one’s own advan- 
tage" - firtt entered the language in 1916, the 
year that conscription was first introduce^ to 
Britain. And it is salutary to leafo that in 1982 
men died in the Falklands because equipment 
needed for amphibious operations had not 
been replaced since being scrapped after 1945. 

. Trevor Royle has marshalled an impressive 
body of information, iiiciudihg (by way of his 
contributors) an anthology of service mjrths. 

But one question, remains unanswered. Was 

bromide really added to the National Service-, 
man’s tea tp keep his libido in check? I think we 

Should be, (old,' •. 

.V - iWUi— ■»'• 
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dally young blacks. But he sets against this 
chronicle of decline the expansion of financial 
services in the City, new developments in 
dockland and along the M25, tourism, the 
black economy, and the prospect of bigger and 
better leisure centres. His cautious optimism 
about London's future, which he locates in a 
“unique cultural mix" of the old and the new, 
specifically in the “street-cred" economy of 
media people, fashion, punk-rock and adver- 
tising, Is not only unconvincing but somehow 
extremely unappealing, especially when he re- 
commends that this entrepreneurial energy 
should be applied to "finance, software, the 
law, education - all businesses whose product 
will be instantly tradeable abroad by telephone 
or satellite within a decade”. If the prosperity 
of London depends on selling education and 
the law - and why not throw in the arts and 
sciences? - to the highest bidder on the open 
market, then we may well be entering a new 
age of barbarism. 

Who owns London? Details of ownership of 
all buildings that have changed hands since 
1879 are listed in HM Land Registry - to which 
the public does not have access. Shirley Green 
thus presents her extraordinary compilation of 
statistics as an exercise in detective work, tack- 
ling in turn the holdings of the Crown, the 
Church, the titled families, the charities, the 
City, the ancient livery companies, local au- 
thorities - and, most interestingly, the prop- 
erty companies, the insurance companies, and 
the pension funds. The book does not make 
easy reading; the facts and especially the fig- 
ures are bewildering and indigestible, and stag- 
gering in their implications, especially if one 
believes in public ownership of public re- 
sources, and in accountability of ownership. 
Traditions of social responsibility associated 
with some of the great land-owning families, 
like the Grosvenors, play no part whatever in 
the dealings of the property speculators who 
now control London’s de-elopment. The ma- 
jor shifts in ownership have taken place since 
the war, and Green's account of the building 
up of the giant properly portfolios, the for- 
tunes made (and ip some cases lost), is con- 
firmed by cross-reference to both Heartbeat 
London nnd The Making of Modern London. 
Architectural mediocrity, vulgarity and out- 
right disaster have come indifferently from the 
public and private sectors (think of the Euston 
Centre, Centre Point, the high-rise council 
estates, the Barbican Arts and Conference 
Centre); but it is the social cost of unchecked, 
uncontrolled speculation which is most dis- 
astrous. It would have been useful to have a 
chapter which explored the implications of the 
mass of statistics assembled; as it is, this is an 
indispensable reference work for anyone who 
wants to understand the realities of wealth and 


power in post-war London, and the sig- 
nificance of the innocuous-sounding term 
“redevelopment”. 

From the bleak anonymity of oral history, it 
is a short leap to the chatty journalistic profiles 
of Londoners, for which the author asks for- 
giveness in advance, pleading youth and in- 
experience. Given Nicholas Shakespeare's 
talent, and the care which went into the select- 
ion of interviewees, it is hard to forgive him the 
self-indulgent ironies which tend to reduce all 
his subjects to the same level. (One example; 
"Tall, blonde, her nails full of the pheasant she 
has just plucked, Emma Tennant stands at her 
Elgin Crescent window in North Kensington 
and remembers the day she was presented at 
Court.”) He is better at capturing the celebri- 
ties - Lady Douro, Ken Livingstone, Feliks 
Topolski - than the “characters”, the birdseed 
seller in Trafalgar Square, Lady Douro 's post- 
man, cabbies and down-and-outs. What is mis- 
sing is a point of view; it is not enough simply to 
juxtapose priest and prostitute, merchant 
banker and City clerk, clubland and outcast 
London, as If all are equally amusing to the 
detached observer. 

For the classic account of Londoners on the 
margin of existence, one turns to Henry 
Mayhew’s letters to the Morning Chronicle 
(1849-50), reprinted here (in selections) with 
the original illustrations, expanded to coffee- 
table size by colour prints of the period. Alone 
of these books, 77ie Illustrated Mayhew’s Lon- 
don provides a sense not only of individuals - 
the crippled street-seller of nutmeg-graters, 
“Old Sarah", the blind hurdy-gurdy player - 
but of the city itself, and of the economic and 
social forces governing the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. Mayhew’s persistent, determined re- 
search into the most minute details of the lives 
of the “street people" - costermongers, mud- 
larks, chimney-sweepers - was fuelled by 
anger, and still communicates a sense of out- 
rage. No longer do old women collect “pure” 
(dog dung) to sell for lOd a bucketful to the 
tanyards along the river; but it is a fair guess 
that one half of society remains as ignorant of 
the lives of the other half, and as indifferent to 
their plight, as before. 

London In Detail, -ihe paperback version of 
The London Book (1980), has lost none of its 
dotty charm: 2,000 photographs, beautifully 
printed and assembled, of weather vanes, fen- 
lights, outdoor clocks, street lamps, telephone 
kiosks, drainpipes, knobs and knackers, chim- 
ney-pots, footscrapers, paving stones, identi- 
fied solely by street address, with an occasional 
comment as mysterious and arbitrary as the 
object Itself: “Male caryatids are known as 
atlantes, but they have never been as popular 
as the females.” A book to treasure, along with 
Mayhew’s London. 



A superb new book for all teachers and psychologists, from the H 
author of DRAWING ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE Id 
BRAIN, which shows us that learning to draw releases oiir hid- rj 
den creativity, sharpens our perceptions of every day life and reveals n 
aspects of our personal and professional relationships.; £ 

Collins Jte* . ; £ 12.95 f 
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The last of Tin tin 


Anthony Horowitz 

HERGfc 

Tintin ct I.’Alph-Art 
Paris: Castcrman. F200. 
2203017015 


Georges Remi died on March 3, 1983 and Tin- 
fin died with him. His name was hardly well 
known outside his native Belgium but his ini- 
tials, reversed and spoken in French, gave Her- 
g£- And Herg# was Tintin. Hergd never dele- 
gated. Unlike Disney, for example, he drew 
every frame of his books, working them up to a 
final , definitive stage before passing them on to 
his studio for the finishing touches. There may 
be modern “Disney" films. But another Tintin 
book would be unthinkable: at best a pale im- 
itation, in Hcrgd's own eyes a forgery. 

And that, ironically, is the subject of the 
adventure lie was working on when he died. 
Tintin el L'Alph-Arl would have been the 
twenty-fourth Tintin book. The preparatory 
drawings have now been published (in French) 
by Castcrman in the form of an artist’s sketch 
pad, and the reproduction is so good that it 
almost feels like the real thing. Bound in with it 
is a text that explains the frequently minimal 
sketches and sets the captions out in print. 
Hergd had worked on only forty-two pages of 
the sixty-lwo-page story and of these, only the 
first three are anywhere near complete. A 
woodpecker laps at a tree outside Marlinspike 
Hall. Captain Haddock, half-asleep, mistakes 
it for someone at the door and mumbles for 
them to come in. Bianca Castafiore enters with 
a bottle of his favourite whisky, then changes 
into a gigantic woodpecker, The Captain yells 
out and Tintin comes running, only to be 
floored by a punch thrown by the steeping 
man. It has all been a nightmare, but then of 


course the real Castafiore turns up. From these 
pages it is clear that, ill though he was, Hergd 
still retained his mastery of form and move- 
ment as well as the cheerful acceptance of the 
ridiculous that characterized all his work. 

fn his last adventure, Tintin is on the trail of 
a number of missing art critics. He first gets 
involved in the art world when Captain Had- 
dock buys himself a bizarre sculpture in the 
form of a large letter H. This is the alph-art 
invented by one Ramo Nash. “He evokes the 
origins of civilization", Castafiore enthuses. 
“The wheel, the fire, the hard boiled egg 
. . . ." But Nash is also a master forger of, 
among others, Renoir and Picasso. And some- 
how he is connected to a mysterious modern 
cult and a guru called Endaddine who is him- 
self not what he seems. 

All the hallmarks of Hergd at his best are 
there: the eccentric characters, the secret sym- 
bols, the mystery villain, the mixture of com- 
edy and suspense. As ever, Tintin the journal- 
ist never goes near a typewriter. And that 
famous quiff is still perfectly in place. The only 
pity is that there is not quite enough of Tintin et 
TAIph-Art to appeal to any but the more enthu- 
siastic - and certainly adult - Tintin followers. 
For them, it will be a joy. “That voice”, Tintin 
muses as he listens to Endaddine. “It reminds 
me of someone - but who?” Who indeed? Is 
some old enemy lurking behind those dark 
glasses and beard? Are the alph-artist and the 
geru one and the same? Just as Edwin Drood 
has its interpreters, so surely will the last 
Tintin. 

The adventure ends, abruptly, with Tintin a 
prisoner once again and about to be immersed 
in plastic to end his days as a statue in a 
museum. “How will I get out of it this time?” 
he asks before he is led out of his cell at gun- 
point. He walks into the stark whiteness of an 
empty page. Hergd is dead. And for Tintin, at 
last, there can be no escape. 



Michael Foreman's drawing of the bear Baloo, from a new edition ofRudyurd Kipling'sThe Jungle Book 
J^So S^rf 1 ^ kestrel. £8.95. 0 670 80241 7), which has recently been published with a companion volumtcf 
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PETER DCSTERDIECK etal 
Die Sammlung Hobreckcrder 
Unfverslltibblbltathck Braunschweig: Katalog 
derKinder-und Jugendliteralur 1565-1945 
Two volumes. 1,157pp. Munich: K. G. Saur. 
DM480. 

3598105592 

THEODOR BRtiGGEMANN 

Klnder-und Jngendlileratur: Kommentierte 

Ka talog der Sammlung 

Theodor Briiggemann 

■316pp. H.Th.Wenner. DM140. 

3878983042 

Kari Hobrecker was bora near Dortmund on 
Christmas Day 1876. It was a seasonable date 
for someone who was to become one of the 
great collectors of early children’s books, and 
the flair and commitment which he brought to 
that activity place him alongside such contera- 
porariesasF. J. Harvey Darton in England and 
Wilbur Macey Stone in America: founding 
fathers of the bibliographical study of chil- • 
dreh’s literature. 

However, while Dartpo's collection was sold 
en bbc in the 1920s, “in the stress of the 
«■ ®nd while Slone’s books were dis- 
pejwd with cheerful generosity all over the ' 

jW, Hobrecker 's collection was . 

, wrecked by the Second World War. In 1933 
sqrtte 12,000 volumes were lodged In the “State.- 1 

• tbe Bit ler Jugerid in Berlin - 
with Hobrecker arid his wife as curators- foe- , 

* a? for WlNifcal system th at 

- MS? J ‘n® ®)i h destruction ofthe 'city .. 

.-In 1945 hnih thfl miUiiiXn. il. 1 .. 
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the collect^ atuj the collection, 
and ^although Uttip more is ftnpwn • 

of Kari Hobrecker end Wsvflfo; who faith died 

sppn after the .typify. pvei'4,000 bjf thcU books 
^ jthe UriiyersUy.LLtyaitf at Brims- 

.■^ck|Wbetq(hcy fom\ riiccftrd element 6f the 
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aided by eight computer-generated indexes - 
but the method is not well adapted to clarifying 
complex entries (eg, the six volumes of 
Schroeckli’s Ailgemeine Wellgeschlchte, Leip- 
sig, 1779-84) and there is little bibliographical 
help over bindings or the modes and disposi- 
tion of illustrations. 

Karl Hobrecker, who seems to have been a 
fastidious collector, would probably have been 
saddened by this characterless representation 
of some of his books. Whatever the cost, he 
would surely have preferred to see his library 
given the affectionate treatment that is . 
accorded to the 405 volumes at Frankfurt, or to 
the 932 volumes from the collection of 
Theodor Briiggemann of Cologne. (Dr Brtig- 
geraann is of the generation that has benefited 
from the pioneer work of such as Karl Hob- 
recker, as .witness his majestic Handbuch zur 
Kinder-und Jugendliteralur, the first volume of 
which was published by Metzlef of Stuttgart in 
1982.) 

Sammlung Briiggemann is an elegantly pro- 
duced, heavily illustrated work, which seeks 
not only to list the collector's mdny rare and 
attractive books, dating from 1498 to 1984, but 
also to provide citations that help to place each 
of them in an historical or generic context. 
Thus, where Dflsterdieck is content merely to 
give a bald five lines of card to a book like Jahr 
und Tag (Stuttgart, 18477), without noting 
either its illustrator or the apparent imperfec- 
tions of the Brunswick example, Brfiggemann 
devotes twenty-four lines to his copy, discus- 
sing the problematic dating and the illustra- 
; Uons (by J. M. Voilz) and adding an illustra- 
UonTqr good measure. Briiggemann is also 
indeked in all directions, and includes a six- 
. page bibliography, so that it serves (he double 
purpose of being the helpful record of an indi- 
vidual collection and a commentary on dues- 
tions raised by that collection. Given our still 
undeveloped knowledge of the bibliography of 
children's books, that; is surely a more vital 
Contribution than the bare, unannotateij piling 
up, of catalogue cards. ... , . ; : 


firtghl Ughts BiozeOui (48pp.- Oxford Uni- 
^ ^059^,1^ latest 
collection- in (ho. Three I^eisl seriq& for chil- 

aren: £nrifhIvitr3iiHi<Vij kii .!' a - 


EDMONDO DE AMICIS 
Cuore: The heart of a boy 
Translated by Desmond Hartley 
253pp. Peter Owen/UNESCO. £11.95. 

0220606578 

The two great children's classics of nineteenth- 
century Italy first appeared within a few years 
of each other: Carlo Collodi’s Pinocchio in 
1880, Edmondo de Amicis's Cuore in 1886. 
Both met with enormous, rapid success, in Ita- 
ly and abroad; in less than forty years, for 
instance, well over a million copies of Cuore 
were printed. But while both books clearly 
suited the mood of their time, Cuore has fared 
a great deal less well since. Pinocchio has be- 
come universal reading for children; in Italy 
some children apparently still read Cuore, but 
it is hard to imagine them liking the book, 
although their parents might enjoy it. 

Both books are strongly moralistic, and 
speak loudly in favour of hard work, honesty, 
courage, kindness, love and respect for pa- 
rents. Chow is also distinguished by a vaguely 
socialist egalitarianism, in particular an insist- 
ence on the dignity of manual labour, the im- 
portance of education and concern for the 
plight of the poor, together with a patriotic 
theme of a strongly post-Risorgimento charac- 
ter. Both writers had taken part in the struggle 
for unification , and the books were a conscious 
contribution to the new Italy's moral educa- 
tion. To the modem reader that sounds like a 
guarantee of tedium. Pinocchio is saved from 
this by the engaging fantasy of the story, the 
light touch of its moralizing and its tone of 
comic tolerance. Cuore , unfortunately, wholly 
lacks such qualities. It Is a realistic novel, much 
more explicitly moralistic, and devoid Of any 
humour. Yet it is by no means dull to read. 

It is the diary of a single elementary school 
year - apparently 1881-2 - in Turin, written 
by a boy at the school, and interspersed with • 
comments by his parents and a Series of exem- 
plary moral tales, one for each month, about 
boys from different regions of Italy. Enrico, 
the pious, conforming and sensitive diarist, 
Occasionally naughty but basically good, re- ' 

cords his impressions of bis schoolfellows pnd a 

variety of major and minor : events, at the 
School , m the homes of the pupils, atid else- ' . 

where in the city, i . .. . : ; 

. The book lacks a coherent ; plot, bqt is/.' 
pleasantly varied. The different social classes * 
are represented, and * wide range of .moral 
typ^p. from the gfade^halred, ; unbelievably 
decent Dorossi* who is always top oftKe class, \ 
to .the villain Franti, who laughs at everything 
(including the anniversary of tKe King's death ' 
mother) arid 'is eventually ex-. ■/ 
1 1 palled, As well as a wries of exemplary actions/ - 
economic . ■ hardshiow bhmfofii' \ *• 1 


damentally optimistic morality. 

Italians nowadays tend not to like Cuore, no 
doubt mainly because of its solemn, sen- 
timental rhetoric: “It was good to see how 
warmly you embraced your mother, Enrico, 
when you came home from religious instruc- 
tion”; “Uncover your head, you wretch, when 
an injured workman goes by”; "Teacher - 
which after that of father is the noblest, the 
dearest name one man can give to another.’ 
Seen with hindsight, also, Cuore’s politics an 
definitely reactionary. For all its vague social- 
ism, it speaks out clearly for the existing order: 
“You see, men from the higher social classes 
are the officers, and workmen are the soldiers 
of work”; or "Let it be seen that your young 
hearts can glow and that your ten-year-old spir- 
its can soar in the presence of the sacred sym- 
bols of your country.” 

Umberto Eco has argued in a well-known 
essay that the real hero of the book is the 
villainous Franti, the only character with i 
sense of humour. Like the lost book of Aristo- 
tle's Poe/ics in The Name of the Rose, Franti 1 * 
laughter, for Eco, is a challenge to the existing 
social order, the expression of a counterculture 
which calls into question everything society 
holds sacred. Tliis is one way of rescuing 
Cuore, though it makes a small part of the book 
carry an inordinate amount of weight. In 8 
more detached mood, looking at Cuore from 
outside Italy, It is easier to like it simply as® 
readable period piece: nn interesting if slanted 
set of descriptions of ninctccntii-contury urban 
life, and a forceful, quite moving expression ol 
faith in human potential, human brotherhood 
and the value of education. 

Enrico’s diary, the author tells us, wqs & 
vised by his father and then again by End® 
himself a few years later, a fiction which pur- 
portedly accounts for Cuore' s dignified, ba- 
lanced apd fluent Manzonlan language. On thd 
whole this language is accurately rendered in 
Desmond Hartley's new translation, which 
presumably celebrates the centenary of the 
book’s publication. On occasion, perhaps, the 
English reads rather stiffly, but that is in keep: 
ing with the spirit, if nbt the letter, of the 
original. ‘ ' 

_ . • ' • 

Illustrated Children's Books by John Bah 
with 67 illustrations. British Library- 
£4.£5.: 0 .7123 0098 8) is one of a new series of 
books on ; the. British Library’s holdings in 
■ particular fields. 1 Barr, who is Assistant Keeper 
with special responsibility for children’s titer*- 
tore ih. the British Library, surveys the History 
of ; Illustrated children’s books from, the 
eighteenth century to the 1920s. The early p® rt 
of - the , bopk is devoted .: to > innovation® * n 
printing and publis^ihg which led to. 

production of chap-books, . pocket-books, 
alphpb^ts aj|d primers,! .In - the, second :hw« 
gdlVidual artisfe such as Randolph Ca|dncoU. 
Kpte • Creep a w a y »Wa 1 ter Crane and Edtfard 
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The import of seeing Ernst Oh God yes 


Ro z Kaveney 

ALAN BURNS 
Revolutions of the Night 
163pp. Allison and Busby. £9.95. 
085031 734 7 


There is a particular kind of experimental fic- 
tion that fails into the same category as some 
over-zealous and unsubtle guides; anxious to 
make sure that the reader gets the full benefit 
of whatever literary gnme is being played, it 
nudges hard and winks as regularly as clock- 
work. Alan Burns's new novel all too often 
falls into this category; there would be much to 
be enjoyed and praised in it were the whole 
thing conducted in a less aggressive manner - 
had the author, perhaps, been less sure that his 
original good idea was so overwhelmingly good 
that little need be added to it. 

In its early stages. Revolutions of the Night 
appears to be a reasonably conventional narra- 
tive of family life-. Max’s wife has died and he 
has married hife mistress Martha, to the dis- 
pleasure of his own father and of his two chil- 
dren, Hazel and Harry, whose displeasure 
takes the form partly of lying around being 
insolent, partly of incestuous flirtation and 
partly of affairs outside the home. Hazel 
embroils herself with an older businessman. 
Bob, who, she gradually realizes, is repre- 
sentative of all that is unwholesome about the 
ruling class, and whom she throws from a bal- 
loon. Harry has an affair with the bargirl and 
laundress, Louise; he is caught up in a demon- 
stration and radicalized in gaol. Finally the 
siblings flee across one of those frontiers so 
beloved of surrealists in the 1930s and sit in a 
small cottage being virtuous. This farrago of a 
fiction Is told in a style of notable artlessness 
and affectlessness, which makes more rather 
than less obtrusive the fact that none of it has 
any particular weight or importance in the au- 
thor's imaginative project. 

What that project is might almost have been 
deduced from the title the book shares with the 
Max Ernst painting which Allison and Busby 


thoughtfully reproduce on the cover. The ac- 
tion regularly pauses so that the characters can 
fall into tableaux, each of which is in fact a 
description of a surrealist painting, most of 
them recognizable as the work of Ernst. At a 
fancy-dress bait, for example, Bob appears 
first in a red eagle head-dress, then disguised as 
an elephant; the final elegiac description of a 
ruined city and its inhabitants is also a descrip- 
tion of “Europe After the Rain”, which gave its 
title to perhaps the most satisfactory of Burns’s 
fictions. And, of course, in his volumes of col- 
lages, in which elements of Victorian prints are 
rearranged in just such a diffuse, implied 
narrative line as that in the novel, Ernst himself 
made an experimental gesture to which Burns 
is paying overt homage. 

And that is the trouble with this accom- 
plished but ultimately rather pointless book. 
When Ernst made his collages, he was explod- 
ing conventional perceptions of reality with 
conjunctions of the variant realities we know 
from dreams, which the Surrealists wanted to 
put in the forefront of art to baffle and terrify 
us. When Bums plays what appears to be a 
similar game, he is gratifying our bourgeois 
urge to feel self-satisfied at recognizing what 
were once thrilling mental adventures and 
have become sitting-room icons ofthe Modern 
Movement. Literature, in any case, was never 
especially suited to overt surrealism; it is al- 
ways too much in need of small doses of the 
miraculous and the dreamlike to be able, or to 
want, to take them unadulterated. When, in 
the past, Burns has been justly praised, it has 
been for works like his Europe After the Raitt in 
which surrealism, affectlessness and the arbit- 
rary are perhaps the most effective ways of 
saying something - in that particular case por- 
traying the full horror of war and revolution. 
There is no joke to Europe After the Rain , nor 
any game that is not being played for keeps. 
Much in Revolutions of the Night is admir- 
able, it offers much elegant prose and some 
charming moments of rococo whimsy, but in 
the end, with its casual recitals of horrors 
and humour in the same breath, its unlikely 
devices, it lacks seriousness, even seriousness 
about its own purpose and technique. 


Friends and family 


Christopher Hawtree 

ROBERT UDDELL 
The Aunts 

192pp. Peter Owen. £10.95. 
072060665 9 


“It is very easy to be wonderful if one can only 
manage to remain in this world for eighty yeurs 
or so; an octogenarian need do iittle more than 
blow his own nose to win applause”, remarks a 
character in The Almond Tree, Robert Lid- 
dell’s first novel, published in 1938, when he 
was thirty. Taking as its subject a breed famil- 
iar from his last novel, the potentially libellous 
Stepsons (1969), itself a sequel to Kind Rcla- 
dons of 1939, The Aunts is no mere blowing of 
the nose but more than enough to make one 
regret that it should have taken so long to 
appear. ' 

To say that it could have been written at any 
nme since the events of the late 1930s which it 
d^cribei ip not to be scornful, in his fiction 
jJddeU has created a world so fully realized 
tow each novel, whether set in England or 
abroad* appears to be as much part of ah un- 
obtrusive pattern as do those of his friends, 
Barbara Pytn, Elizabeth Taylor and Ivy Comp- 
■ tokBwhetti While the restraint of last year’s 
memoir Elizabeth pnd /vy was merely frustrat- 
es (especially Liddell’s - repeated admission 
oejujd destroyed the two novelists' corres- 
Pondehce),. ; the same quality , in his novels 

serves tq. make them mote substantial than so 

rc^SWiiich have only the clouds of sensation 

from surprised when a character 
Sl A. ; ? blei to correct ' another’s rais- 
• Wrehdpsions abjoht Jane Austen; with a 
to ,hers Liddell reveals the eco- 
2^° hasis of society! In The Aunts he goes 
1 ^'Vhat further than she was able to do - in 
a f least.. “Do youfeelany shame 
asks a solicitor, Philip Mil- 


Richard Deveson 

HUGH FLEETWOOD 
The Past 

199pp. Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 

0241 119847 

Oh God oh God oh God oh God oh God. 

It's not as if, the reviewer thought, it’s just 
the syntax. Which is hard enough to take, con- 
sisting as it does of relative clauses posing as 
sentences. And of phrases beginning with 
“And”. Or “Or”. Except that the sentences, 
unmercifully, are usually very much longer, 
the reviewer reflected, consisting as they do of 
repetitions, of saying the same thing more than 
once, so to speak, of using different words to 
express, as it were, identical propositions; not 
that, the reviewer mused, that's the only way in 
which the sentences contrive to stretch them- 
selves down the long, long pages, fleshed out as 
they are with (sometimes they're in paren- 
theses) multiple embeddings, and with - he 
couldn’t suppress a recognitive “Gosh” as he 
recognized them - camp quotations, and with 
sundry imprecatory quantities of, oh God yes. 
nothing in particular that, after an endless 
time, finally become mired in their own - and 
though the closure has been long awaited, the 
last word always comes with a soft slap of anti- 
climax - sludge. 

But it isn’t only, the reviewer brooded, the 
syntax. Because the story of The Past (and it 
purports - but he couldn’t suppress a recogni- 

Medium crack 


Tim Dooley 

J.M. O’NEILL 
Duffy is Dead 

186pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 
0434553409 


som, of his friend, the priest Jnmes Freeling, 
both now lodging in a spa whose lack of a name 
does not detract from its quiet credibility. “So 
long post!” replies the man of the cloth: 

“Not now, so far bb 'human respect’ goes. I regret sin: 
in tanium peccatum in so far os it wassiu, an offence 
against God, disobedience. But good can come out 
of evil, and the consequences seem to me entirely 
good. I have, I hope, contrition, but no remorse." 

Good sense and adjustment to their new, 
cosy circumstances are ruffled by relations be- 
tween Philip’s nearby aunts, the easy-going 
Eliza and the cantankerous Jane, married to 
George who is himself no less jovial for being 
crippled by arthritis. "I've been impotent for , 
years, as l dare say your Aunt Jane has con- 
veyed to you with her customary delicacy” , he 
remarks to Philip. “She doesn’t mind, of 
course. Never did. I think she was rather 
pleased than otherwise. But she likes thinking 
she has been done out of something that was 
her due.” 

While events across the Channel march 
dreadfully on, those in England, with Aunt 
, Jane stopping at nothing to satisfy similar, 
albeit vicarious hopes of conquest, bring as 
much emotional havoc in their train. However 
farcical this threatens to become, what with the 
arrival of a camp friend of Philip’s from Oxford 
(now an up-market travel agent), an unmar- 
ried niece and even a masseuse for George, the 
novel never loses touch with the sense of reality 
which results, as much as anything, from dex- 
trous handling of the Conversation iq wfijch a 
, large part ofthe story is told. Nfever leaving one 
at a Idss as to who is talking, and able to shift 
mood in the space of a page or less, Liddell also 
• brings a precise sense of description to bear , an 
unerrihg appreciation of such incongruities as 
; Aunt Jane’s “entering in the bad temper that so 
often follows church-going*’. If, just onfce,:he 
adapts an image familiar from Kind Relations- 
a lady with a fork fitted into her wooden arm-. 

! then he can hardly be blamed for that, unduly 
; neglected as hls novels have bfcenv It is some-. , 

: thin* ufhich The Aunts ought to put right.; 


Duffy, “a contented foster child of the State” , the Clinche 
“untouched by any blemish of work”, -dies in “lower endc 
the opening pages of retired publican J. M. gan.thepub 
O’Neill’s second novel. The news of his passing nan, its rept 
is brought to Calnan, licensee of the Trade As the nc 
Winds in Dalston, by a pair of dubious close, Cains 
chancers, Neeland and Mackessy. • Their cious opponi 
attempts to tum to their own profit the withanacce 
arrangements Calnan makes for his former lost his licen 
customer’s funeral and the canny, brandy- by Cassie 
soaked landlord’s attempts to outwit them “physlothen 
form the central strand of this genial and created a a 
atmospheric tale. Irish pub life 

The poker-faced humour of this duel of fud- broad winks 
died wits is interrupted by a rather inconse- stories and ‘ 

Getting to the start 


tive “Yawn” - to be about The Past, and how, 
oh God yes, only love can save us from it, but it 
is The Past from which we must really save 
ourselves) is about Simon. “A gloomy, baby- 
faced youth of seventeen.” Whose mother 
Rosemarie is an exhibitionist nymphomaniac; 
and whose father Gerald, when not sitting in 
his study in their castle in Andalusia clad in his 
schoolboy rugby kit, is flogging Gert the Ger- 
man till the blood drips down on to the gravel. 
So that Simon flees to New York; where, 
however, he falls in with Bud, a psychopathic 
killer; and with Bob, a maker of snuff movies. 
In which S imon stars ( but not , oh G od alas no t , 
as victim), thus preparing himself for raping his 
mother on page seventy-one. Whereafter, the 
reviewer believes, Simon cuts Bob's throat and 
incinerates him (but he has, to be sure, been 
driven past endurance by having had to kibitz, 
along with his son Renzo and his mother-in-law 
Viola, while his wife Bella is sodomized by the 
hunky ex- Vietnam soldier Bud); which should 
be the end of the matter. Were it not that 
Simon is fated to return to his castle in Spain; 
there to be locked up in the dungeon by Peter 
(Gert’s son). Who proceeds, in Simon's sight, 
to near-strangle, near-drown the child already 
locked up within it; who is Simon's son by his 
raped mother. And therefore - “Gosh” - his 
brother. Which leads, after heads gel blown 
off, to the true end of the matter; except that 
the inexorable Past seems, in a closing plethora 
of one-sentence paragraphs, to be about to 
begin, the reviewer couldn't bring himself to 
bear, again. 


quential subplot concerning Duffy's career as a 
medium among genteel Stoke Newington spir- 
itualists, melodramatic turns of events like the 
visit of the Anti-Terrorist Squad to Calnan’s 
premises, and some rather maudlin rumina- 
tions on urban rootlessness. A virtue of Duffy 
is Dead is its wealth of minor characters - 
margins lit y of position marrying extravagance 
of invention in such memorable creations as 1 
the Clincher, an undertaker specializing in 
“lower end of the market embarkations", Mor- 
gan, the pub’s loyal “sheet-anchor", and Bren- 
nan, its repulsive and lugubrious pot-man. 

As the novel's outlandish plot creaks to a 
close, Calnan has got the better of his rapa- 
cious opponents, seen Duffy buried and waked 
with an acceptable mixture of chaos and style, 
lost his licence and been offered a new career 
by Cassie the neighbourhood's red-light 
“physiotherapist”. On the way, O’Neill has 
created a convincing caricature of London 
Irish pub life - a warm, buttonholing world of 
broad winks, venomous understatement, tall 
stories and “good crack”. 


A nna Vaux • 

LORN A PEG RAM 
LongWayHome 

211pp. Martin Brian and O'Keefe. £9.95. 
0856163112 ; 

Although Long Way Home takes place in a 
constantly shifting landscape and charts the 
through-routes and byways of self-discovCry, it 
is a neat and contained story. But then, Lorna 
Pegram is an extremely neat novelist who char- 
acteristically, like her heroine’s father ,who 
lives In a “ship-shape flat tike a taxi”, tidies up 
the interesting bits and moves quickly on to the 
next. Her characters are lost and found in an 
orderly, way. and with censorious accuracy: the 
: good may go the way of the bad, but the nice- 
ties of sin are bypassed. Indeed, Pegram packs 
away her grand ideas so that what might have 
been a targe story is in fact a very slight one. 

There is, none the less, a lot of coming and 
going. The novel starts on a cross-channel ferry 
with' a chance meeting between Pegram's two 
heroines, Penh and Marcella. (Ships, taxis and 
buses play a large part in a: story governed by 
departures*, arrivals', and timetabled stop- 
overs.) Both women are going home. But they 
arrive to discover Jbut jiome is neither where 
nor what they thought it was, and hesitantly set 


out again - Marcella in search of her runaway 
father (“the idea of finding her father had 
seized her as a cause, a quest, and in itself an 
answer to her sense of not belonging”), Penn in 
search of her runaway youth, and both in 
search of a “home in love and salvation”. 

Chance, however, operates with suspect 
precision, and the story progresses through 
accidents and coincidences that interweave 
their lives with calculated inevitability. Despite • 
. Pegram’s.sometimes fine observations, charac- 
ters behave exactly as we expect them to: an 
time and at full gallop. The crisis point ofthe 
story, when Marcella finally catches up with 
her father and , to her horror - but with perfect 
, symmetry - finds Penn who has been sleeping 
with him, is dealt with in a matter of para- 
graphs, a few slammed doors, and a watered- 
down sense of self-sacrifice. Other. figures re- 
treat and advance, but are little more than 
functions in a plot that eventually brings Penn 
and Marcella back home to where they started. 

The story is a moral one, and Pegram's point 
is that the end is where we start from - although 
we spend our lives jiist getting there. But her 
heroines are brought home less, by default than 
by. design; Emotions are fitted to the time of 
year or the flowers in season, and each disrup- 
■ don is exactly in place in a scheme which 
sqty qq end to pll our journcyipg, hu).. which 
: in its haste to .get on evades life altogether. 
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The alternative voice 


Robert Sheppard 

ADRIAN HENRI 

Collected Poems J 967-85 

311pp. Allisonand Busby. £12.95. 

0850316553 
ROGER McGOUGH 
Melting Into (he Foreground 
77pp. Viking. £6.95. 

0670812897 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ, with drawing by PETER 
DLAKE 

Midsummer Morning Jog Log 
3Kpp. Five Seasons Press. £8.95. 

0947960007 

SYLVIA PASKtN, JA V RAMSAY and JEREMY 
SILVER (Editors) 

Angels of Fire: An anthology of Radical poetry 
in the '80s 

170pp. Chatto and Windus. £5.95. 

0701 1 3074 I 

TOM PICKARD 

Custom & Exile 

64pp. Allison and Busby. £4. 

085031 657 X 

BARKY MacSWEENEY 

Ranter 

40pp. Slow Dancer Press. S3. 

Cl 9507479 5 5 

Over the last twenty-five years there have been 
various terms for kinds of poetry that have 
attempted to counter the dominance of the 
Movement orthodoxy, or whichever ortho- 
doxy replaced it. in British verse: Pop, Bent, 
Underground, Experimental and - latterly - 
Radical poetry. Each has seemed in danger of 
establishing an alternative grouping - even 
orthodoxy ; the terms have often led to exces- 
sive typecasting of poets 1 works, by supporters 
and detractors ulike, and to the neglect of any 
poet who refused to conform to the concealed 
manifesto. 

Adrian Henri was the best of the 1960s 
Liverpool poets, who derived part of their 
popularity from the Beatles, and their aesthe- 
tic orientation -in Henri’s case, at least - from 
modernism and Pop. Art. The result was a 
poetry popple r than Pop. This litany is typical, 
its dated imagery drawn from the consumer so- 
ciety during a period of economic optimism: 

1 wont a love 

as intimate as feminine deodorant 
As easily disposed of 
as paper underwear 
As fresh as 

the last slice of sliced bread 

There is a built-in adolescence, as 1 well as 
obsolescence, here; reading the early work in 
Henri’s Collected Poems can provide an enjoy* 
able, possibly nostalgic, view of the 1960s and 
early 70s. But Henri was so lied to media repre- 
sentations and images that he only rarely 
addressed the deadlier side of that era, and did 
so only through the reiteration of his custom- 
ary obsessions - for example his frequent 
schoolgirl eroticisms. 


Will telling my love for you change the Universe? 
Will idling you walking to school in winter morning 

darkness 

cold in your brown uniform 

keep the Napalm from one frightened child? 

Whereas in early poems, such as "The Entry of 
Christ into Liverpool”, Henri was drawn to the 
city (often demonstrating an excessive debt to 
Eliot), recent poems have tended to be bucolic 
meditations. The private poems have become 
mawkish and melancholy; the public ones ele- 
giac (remembering Elvis Presley, Mao and 
John Lennon). Henri seems aware that he has 
seen better days. 

Roger McGough has always been more of a 
music hall comedian, less of a pop artist, than 
Henri; he is at his best when he is being funny, 
whether with his excruciating quick-fire pun- 
ning (“William, the Concurrer") or with ordin- 
ary conversational wit, for which he has an 
alert ear (“When people ask: 'How are you?' / 1 
say, ’Bits of me are fine.”’). This new volume. 
Melting into the Foreground , claims to extend 
his range and he follows Henri’s Autobiogra- 
phy in writing about bis family background, 
but the gravity of his subject matter is unsuited 
to the levity of his tone and the laxity of his 
diction. And, like Henri, he has a nostalgia for 
traditional forms, which he handles ineptly: 

Gel out and get arsc'oled. 

Have fun pluying (he fool. 

It's u joy to be old. 

The dug dead and the car sold. 

The volume's simplicity makes it easy to read 
but irritating to re-read. 

Michael Horovitz was the English Beat of 
the early 1960s who later anthologized the 
poetry of the British “Underground” in his 
erratic but valuable Children of Albion. Like 
Henri, and like his illustrator in his latest book, 
Peter Blake, Horovitz has turned to rural 
themes, though the result is far from medita- 
tive. Midsummer Morning Jog Log is a rhap- 
sody of impressions which attempts to capture, 
at a running pace, the "minute particulars” of a 
Blakean perception of nature. Unfortunately, 
this clod-hopping ramble tends to the bathetic. 
Witness Horovitz's insect: 

instantly, ruthlessly, upped to the past 
with fearful shrieks, disinfectants and aspersions cast 
including the contemptuous designation: bug 
which gets applied Indiscriminately to flea, snail and 

slug 

Angels of Fire is not an exhaustive anthology 
of Radical poetry - which is a pity, given the 
lack of such a book - but concentrates on work 
presented at three annual festivals. Like Horo- 
vilz's anthology, to which it is an heir, it is 
eclectic, ranging from Jay Ramsay’s own 
“psychic poetry" to Bill Griffiths’s found texts; 
from Jeremy Silver’s anti-nuclear lyrics to 
Valerie Bloom’B West Indian dialect pieces; 
from the scribbled anarchism of Gandhi vs The 
DaleJra to the quiet lyricism of Tony Lopez. 
Some of the contents are undistinguished and 
imitative, adopting a tone of righteous indigna- 
tion at a spiritless, uncaring world, or a re- 
ceived contemporary diction to poeticize dis- 


CookingFish 

The four fish, though made slack- 
bellied, were plump-backed 
and bright, gave your fingers 
a sell smell thatlingered. 

Visceral gravies leaked 
'• out still nt the rough slit . 
from pinhole arse to gills - 
from which the guts had spilled. • 

• : Flexible aeroplanes, 

; a qiiariet of blue moons . 


sent. Either way this works, as much as any- 
thing in Henri, in collusion with the mass 
media’s demands for easy comprehensibility 
and immediate consumption. The best conven- 
tional writers, often, are the women (half of 
the contributors are female): Judith Kazantzis, 
Bloom, and Michfele Roberts in her disturbing 
“The Oyster Woman" and epiphanic “On 
Highbury Hill". The anthology's introduction 
hopes for a radicalism whereby politics and 
language “are worked together”, but Allen 
Fisher, in “Banda”, politicizes his use of a non- 
linear language: 

The schemers dreamed a finite language 

where innocence became post-experiential 

believing the measurable, ultra-violet from a lamp, 

isolated sunlight curvature 

made false language what can be done 

to separate 

from perception. 

Such work, wrongly called “Experimental", 
uses a poetic of indeterminacy to encourage 
the reader towards a “radical" engagement, to 
resolve its multiple ambiguities: “The quantum 
leap / between some lines / so wide / it hurts". 

Tom Pickard and Barry MacSweeney have 
both suffered as a result of the attempt to 
manufacture a Geordie version of Pop poetry, 
but both have resisted it; the presence and 
early assistance of Basil Bunting guided them 
away from such excesses. In Pickard's latest 
book. Custom & Exile , he has refined his ob- 
jectivism to produce the best poems he has 
written since the early 1970s (one of which is a 
fine elegy to Bunting). Fidelity to perception is 
at a premium, as in “Owl": 

almost 

perceptible 

warm breath 
wings in my ear 

This contrasts with the stark found material of 
“The Skaman Report", on the Brixton Riots, 


and with the welfare state dependant of “If thy 
Sod left me in Peaee". There arc sonic political 
swipes here, but the quality that delights art 
haunts most is that of discovery, of fortuitous 
uncovering, us in “In Search of Ingenuous”-. 

between idolize 
and 1LO 
a violet 

whose moth petals 
hover on 

ignotum per ignoiius 

explanation 
obscures the object 

MacSwccncy’s Ranter is a long mythological 
narrative poem, featuring n metamorphosing 
trickster, a hird-woif-inan in his “featherpeit- 
skin", a spirit of angry radical dissent nlu 
ranges over u number of historical and contem- 
porary landscapes. The transferable hereto 
been tried too often in recent years, but Mi 
Sweeney invests it with agonized urgent;, 
assisted by a recurring two-bent line that drive 
this multi-layered poem along. Ranter's north- 
ern radicalism acknowledges history ("Level- 
ler, Lollard, I Luddite, Mail of Kent, Tyneside 
/ broadsheet printer") and predicts the fotat 
(“I will be back / again & again”), although dx 
present is a time of defeat and despair. Ranter 
is doomed' to metamorphosis and flight: 

toper, glider, 
doshing for game, 
loading his gun, 
cleaning his blade . . . 
strangler of cries, 
particularly his own 
driver and driven 

The poem ends with a moving lament by Ran- 
ter’s bride, a tender and scathing exemplifies 
tion of how political anger can pervert personal 
desire: 

Ranter, love, broken prince 
crowned with bracken by 
bullies just like you. 


A nostalgia for belief 
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Michael O’Neill 

DANNIE ABSE 
Ask the Bloody Horse 
56pp. Hutchinson. £3.95 . 
0091639719 


Both the charm and the limitations of Ask the 
Bloody Horse are highlighted by the fact that 
its poems are never so cheerfully wise or con- 
versationally at ease as when they display their 
obsessive interest in the mysterious. In 
“Quests” Dannie Abse presents desire for "the 
other world" with a detachment which shades 
into regret in the last tercet: “Who knows7 Not 
me. Secular, I’ll never hear / the spheres, their 
perfect orchestra, or below, / with joy, old 
Triton playing out of, tune”. Asserting the 
poet’s secular stance, the lines half-humorous- 
ly betray a nostalgia for belief. Though the 
shoulder-shrugging raefulness (signalled by 
the nod at Wordsworth in the last line) is 
attractive, it threatens to neutralize urgency. 

Several poems flirt with what Abse calls 
“numinous hauntings”. Such hauntings, 
however, are rarely imagined from within! 
more often, they are the object of remote ges- 
turings. In “Encounter at a Greyhound bus 
station" Abse meets a sentimentalized “un- 
washed” antagtfnist-cum-alter ego. who chal- 
; ienges the poet’s disbelief, but merely prompts 
this well-meaning response: “And what could 
I, secularly to that? / That I’m deaf to God 
but not in combat?." The poet’s blend of 
humour; scepticism and residual, piety works 
better in poems which plAy more imaginatively 
with different ways of vie^pg experience. “A 
scream” brings contrasting emotions-? fear and 
wonder - into intrigiripgly , loose connection/ 
Abses fluent rhythms, 1 diffused iy murital in- 
ternal jhymeg and casual riimohs are appropri- 
ate forthfc i poem’s switch; of .direction^ In This 
poetn-and :othert;(‘>AW0^ r .“Miflie^ date? 

. and !‘The sacred •• 




celebrates Judaic fervour: “I could smell the 
singed wings of cherubim. / 1 took off the other 
sock and began to dnnee". Yet Abse's treat- ; 
ment of the religious impulse never overstepsi ■ 
certain cautiousness. Ask the Bloody Horst ii '■ 
more at home with semi-comic glimpses o! . 
strangeness, ns in “Somewhere"; or with the 
eerie cadences of "Tire merry-go-round U 
night", which, described ns "A variation d , 
Rilke’s ‘Dns KnrusseU"’, is one of the final •! 
poems in this accomplished collection: 

Look! From another world this strange, lit rolinu* i. 
A boy on a steer, whooping, luucl ns dynamite- |- 
a sheriff, no doubt, though dressed in sailor-blue. >. 
And here cotncs the unicorn painted white. ^ jj‘ 

The poems in David Sutton’s Hints (48pp- l 
L lskcard: Petcrloo, £3. 0 905291 78 6), yoked , 
together by a consistent, If cnullous, temper** 
ment, move easily between loose, beguiling . 
description and terse metaphysics, pnusioj ; 
either to take in the “lexicons of tree m 
flower” or to “gnnw, . .at truth's marrow- 
bone". There is an air of contemplation. , 
sometimes of reverence, nbout the' poems, but ; 
little sign of sentimentality; the language hoi® 
each piece at arm’s length from itself. Even : 
when “things happen" in his poetry, the sen* ; 
of drama is weakened by Sutton’s detennina- ; 
tion to concentrate on the fine distinctions, 
neat metaphors and oblique observations thtf 
fill his Work. 

The insistence that the writing should beat 
once sensitive and direct is itself a powerful 
theme in the. volume: “Now words must 
the place of love’s first language”; we,* 1 ®, 
taught to dread those moments when 1 
times behind the words of those you meet /;W* 
come upon a lost unshareable / Hinterland r 
not a -grave threat to Sutton's owniwork, f® i 
each poCm revels in its own precision 
qlarity.- Dealing with fragments of scenes, w®. 
mptyeqts captiired, lives observed and crisfW 
quietly recorded,- what kind of picture do 0 # 
poems give us? Sutton’s verdict ‘'On a Bbok® 
Nature, Fhqtography'! preempts our owri W ■ 
ingfc; “hoiy they build / These. pages r .»£:, 
celebrated; world. /‘.Here, things ; speak 
Ihefriselves: withi n : the frame. / pf : *° ■ 
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Breaking the silence 


Jean Hanff Korelitz 

DEBORAH TALL 

The Island of the White Cow: Memories of an 
Irish island 

234pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 

0233978852 

In the early 1970s, Deborah Tall met, fell for 
and subsequently ran off with “Owen", an Irish 
poet and visiting lecturer at her university. 
Together they lived for five years on Inish- 
hofin, a smnll island off Connemara with a 
population of fishermen and farmers. She ad- 
justed well to the lack, of plumbing and elec- 
tricity, the extreme cold and minimal contact 
with the outside world and, against all odds - 
her nationality (American), religion (Jewish) 
and marital status (living with but not married 
to Owen) - was accepted by the Inishbofin 
community. 

In publishing The Island of the White Cow, a 
memoir of her life on the island, Deborah Tall 
may have sacrificed that acceptance, for in 
doing so she has defied the edict of silence that 
greeted her as a writer on Inishbofin. “Yur not 
goin' writin’ this down, are ye?” an islander 
asks her, somewhat warily, but Tall also recog- 
nizes the desire to tell: 

In truth, they long Tor ears to pour their secret grie- 
vances into, even after having been burned by, of all 
people, a former priest who twenty years ago wrote a 
mercilessly gossipy book about his stint on the island. 

Nol lhat she made her decision lightly; it was 
only after returning to America that she set out 
to tell the secrets of Inishbofin in order to 
preserve in some form a way of life that was fast 
receding from the island she had grown to love: 
“While I was here I respected a self-imposed 
prohibition against writing about the island 
.... But 1 have decided I must document this 
place, must take up the record . . . because I 
fear no one here is taking it up, and I can’t bear 
the thought of its loss." 

Tall has put her skills ns an observer to good 
use, regarding with compassion but without 
judgment the layers of honour and pettiness, 
wisdom and superstition which form island 
hierarchies and shape daily life. A crippled girl 
is regarded by the community as a just punish- 


ment for her unmarried mother. The local 
nurse, also part-owner in the island’s only inn, 
is deeply resented for her relative prosperity. 
Tall finds many examples, too. of the often 
desperate depression of island life: elderly 
women who talk only to themselves or to the 
fires they never stir from, or the solitude of 
"The Flame", an old man disliked in the com- 
munity: 

We sometimes see him at night through the bare 
window sitting bent at the edge of his sagged bed 
eating corned beer out of a tin can. his sunken eyes 
staring into the wall - a staggering portrait of loneli- 
ness. 

The community of 190 left on Inishbofin is as 
endangered today as was the Great Blasket 
Island community in the years before its final 
evacuation in the 1950s. Stripped of its youth 
by emigration, the island has lost its spirit as 
well, and island traditions threaten to die out 
along with the mainly elderly populace. 
Evacuation is not a solution; when Tall visits 
the evacuated island next to Inishbofin she 
finds abandoned houses untouched since the 
day of evacuation sixteen years before, tables 
“still littered with breakfast dishes from the last 
morning of habitation. . . . Nothing brought 
out for the new life on the mainland." Island 
life does not reproduce itself when trans- 
planted; it simply vanishes. 

Even if the Inishbofin community does sur- 
vive, survival will not be without a price; 
already the twentieth century and the influence 
of the mainland have made inroads. The boat 
that carried Tall back for a return visit in the 
early 1980s also carried electricity poles, and 
islanders greeted her with questions about 
forthcoming episodes of Dallas. But while Tall 
mourns the changes, she defends the islanders' 
right to ease their lives: “Knowing hardship as 
they do, aren’t they right to eliminate it wher- 
ever they can? They can’t be blamed for 
wanting washing machines and freezers." 

One way or another, Inishbofin is, as one 
islander says, “a dying island”. The disclosures 
of The Island of the White Cow may not be 
appreciated on the island itself but, for the rest 
of us, Tail’s beautifully written “long letter 
home” is a moving and engrossing reminder of 
how much has already been lost. 


Nomadic insights 


Alan Barnard 

LAURENS VAN DER POST 
A Walk with a White Bushman : Laurens van 
der Post in conversation with Jean-Marc 
Pottiez 

326pp. Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 

070113168 3 

Reading Laurens van dor Post’s earlier books 
during my own wanderings in the Kalahari, I 
have always thought he was living in a fantasy 
world - a world which, for better or worse, 
bears only passing reference to the mundane 
world of science and scholarship, or of real 
Bushmen making their living from the desert. 
A Walk with a White Bushman confirms it. Van 
tier Post’s Africa is no specific part of Africa; 
even the Bushmen he describes are not any 
H*ci6c one of the many diverse Bushman 
groups. They are the Bushmen of his imagina- 
and, he seems to be saying, the world he 
sees is at least in port the world of their 
lmagihafion. •••'•• 

• Iroages, not facts, are the stand-by Of the 
fomaptiq; a n d images and romance are the 
Mseace. of van der Post’s writing. They govern 
■ facts as ;he pursues a trail into the un- 
e°nscipus, collective mind of humanity, which 
. . w roai'to him as everyday life, and which he 
to make accessible to the rest of us. For 
aim, the Jungian notion of the collective un- 
ctinscipus is mpre important than the personal 
Unconscious or personal-consciousness, and he 
JMmUuai;- even among Yomantics-, for sub- 
jibing to a mental mode which most of us 
• c .knowledge of. Whether or not we 
^ elective unconscious, he attributes 
. ^^e ^mitlvd in us, but, by his own 
■ 1* keener in van der Post himself 

*/r Mi.th(s Bu5hmeh tbari in ordinary Western 

; • ••• • 

abdpt the BfiShWdtfJ’ft is 


about the author- van der Post as “Bushman" , 
as he imagines him to be. Like the Bushmen, 
he wanders from place to place, collecting the 
necessities of life and increasing his awareness 
and his mystical insight into a world others only 
dimly see. This he displays on topics ranging 
from politics to philosophy, from psychology 
to anthropology, theology, history and folk- 
lore. While he may disdain sonic of these as 
ncudemlc subjects, his reflections on them do, 
even when jumbled together like this, give one 
food for thought. He moves freely, probably 
too freely, from Shakespeare to St Paul, from 
Margaret Thatcher to Winston ChurchiJl, from 
the Falklands to South Africa. He has opinions 
on almost everything and a world-view which is 
as eclectic ns it is eccentric. 

A Walk with a White Bushman is autobio- 
graphy, but as far from a conventional autobio- 
graphy as his earlier book, The Heart of a 
Hunter, was from a conventional anthropolo- 
gical monograph. It is not arranged chronolo- 
gically; indeed it has hardly any structure. 
Jean-Marc Pottiez’s questions and van der 
Post’s answers run on for mote tbah 300 pages, 
without chapter headings and with only the 
occasional gap on the pdge to demarcate 
topics. Nevertheless, Pottiez (a French jour- 
nalist) does his job well - directing van der Post 
to particular topics and then letting him re- 
minisce. He tells of his close association with 
Jung, Ws relationship with Klara (his Bushman 
nartny), his experiences in . the Second World 
War, bis feelings for the Japanese, for Mount- 
batten, for Java, Switzerland, England and 
Africa, and much more. His writings are al- 
ways conversational in style* so it is fitting that 
here his. conversation should be captured in 
print. Those who dislike his cayalier methods, 
arid his mixing of description and fact with 
tangential anecdotes,; will! not, enjoy it;: but 
those who relish his style and outlook will no 
doubt find it a pleasure to read or, better, to. 
■dip totd-. ■ 
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The Times Literary Supplement 


“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed. a, r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary ofCla$$icai 
Mythology by= Pierre.^ Qriai© U, or J n French in 
1951 , is a work at once aut^d$^ Anyone 

who has ever, lost .his way fir the.cbrilp]^ g^heaiogies of the 


tables; scholars will appreciate led 
references td* the ancient sou rqes for e^ch.erithy, as well as 
the helpful (^nid modernized) tabl^of spurc^, in which care 
has been ta^en fo list the editionVwhich\a;l ;most easily 
accessible 1 ^English readers (espefcialfe^nd: relevantly, the 

Loeb Class(^f Library), and ther^fei'afull li }dgx The 

black-and-white illustrations are dopious ari^ pertinent. 

My sampling of the entrie^'a.ndtrefe an 

impressive standard of accuracy^ lihe. g^h^pus cross- 
referencing jQiyen makes brOwsirigan almost mandatory 
pleasure, ana Ifcwil! indeed M;a learp^;ir^der who does not 
find something he did not prevlausly kridw bn almost 
every page, •. 

For a longue there has been a n^|tf%replace the useful 
but very outdated ClassicakDictio0f0bf^emphbre. For 
factual and historical matt^this years ago by the 

Oxford Classical Diction&fjp- an^^jj^^ublication of 
Pierre G ri ma I&D/ct/o nari^ 

Lempriere ciri finally be T^egated]^^^ reserved for 

books which have honourably' outlK^d their usefulness." 

A ; .•■■■ ", J.. fyOl Leach TLS 8th August 1986 
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by Pierre QrimSi;$an^ 
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Forging the written word 


Vivien Law 

R. K. LATHAM and D. R. HOWL KIT 
Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British 
Sources: Fascicule HI D-E 
H82pp. Oxfuril University Press for I he British 
Academy. £50. 

0 19 736023 3 


Languages like pidgin English, or medieval 
Latin, or the old lingua franca of trading days, 
have a special fascination. Nobody's mother 
tongue, everyone's birthright, they are subject 
to the whim of individual speakers to an extent 
unknown in languages which are the preserve 
of a smnll group of native speakers. The Latin 
used in medieval Britain, far from being static 
and inflexible, was as receptive to the needs of 
everyday life as English was. Its development, 
charted in the Dictionary of Medieval Larin 
from British Sources, parallels the more famil- 
iar story told in the Oxford English Dictionary. 

During the Anglo-Saxon period, when Latin 
was accessible only to a few highly trained 
people (but in compensation much official 
business whs transuded in the vernacular), its 
votrubuluiy grew through the resources of the 
language itself. The suffix -men , for example, 


could be used to form nouns with a grandiose 
air: a donamcn is a much more ceremonious 
sort of gift than a plain donum. In the same 
high style you could avoid the simple est, “it 
is", in favour of the pompous esse dinoscitur, 
“it is known to he”; and if you wanted an exotic 
flavour to your writing, you would seek out 
Greek loan-words. Ecdesia and dogma were 
long since naturalized , but epistasis, “atten- 
tion”, would be bound to impress baffled 
readers. 

After the Conquest, Latin took on a wider 
role in local administration. Its often barely 
literate users - no Greek trimmings for them - 
had nothing to fall back on but their own lan- 
guage. When Scottish clerks had to record 
grants of land in the native unit, the dabhach, 
they puzzled over its Latin form: davacha or 
davachus or davac/tafa? By and large, English 
scribes were agreed (hat the Latin version of 
dai work , the amount of land that could be 
tilled in a day, was daiwercata - except for the 
men of Kent, who preferred daitverca, and a 
solitary clerk in Essex, who coined dai were- 
landa. Vernacular and Latin fertilized one 
auotlier: Latin denlbare became Old French 
dauber, English “daub”, and was borrowed 
back into Latin as daubare. Writers like 
Wycltf, known for their role in forging the 
vocabulary of English, were no less inventive 


in Latin. 

Fascicule Three, D~E, prepared hy R. IT. 
Latham and D. R. Hewlett, with the assistance 
of A. H. Powell and R. Sharpe, is a consider- 
able advance over Fascicule One, both in lay- 
out and in its extensive use of manuscript as 
well as printed sources, to the great benefit of 
local historians. It is a major step forward in au 
important project. Linguists might wish that 
the editors would devise some way of indicat- 
ing which of the many variant spellings listed 
for a particular word are common and which 
are one-off or restricted to a single locality. 
The bibliography (also available separately, 
price £10) is a useful research tool, apart from 
the non-committal use of “[altrib.]”. The 
grammar attributed to Duns Scot us. to take 
one case, has been known for the past half- 
century to be the work of Thomas of Erfurt, 
hardly an Englishman. It has no business here. 
Otherwise, to confirmed dictionary-browsers, 
even those with rusty Latin, this volume offers 
many delights. Try, for example, duplicarius. 
In Classical Latin a “recipient of double ra- 
tions", it is used by (he same English source to 
mean both “lame in two legs” and “double 
dealer”. As Humpty Dumpty said to Alice, 
“When I use a word, it means just what I 
choose it to mean.” Many a medieval scribe 
would have agreed. 


Verbal relations 

John A. C. Greppin 

ANDRE MAKTINKT 1 

Ues Stepp esaiix ueiuns: L'indu-curnp£cn etles 
“lndo-Euinpceus" Eg 

274pp. Paris: Payot. 1511 ft. 9 

2228 I40MI5 • W 


Books entitled “The Indo-Europeans” are of a 
genre, and they sire many. Few arc actually 
poor, but most arc not distinguished. A recent 
examples by Philip Baldi (1983) and, a little 
earlier, that by W. B. Lockwood ( 1969), were 
workmanlike , but are not destined to a long life 
or frequent reprinting. But the present pub- 
lication by Andre Martinet is something dif- 
ferent. a remarkable book by a distinguished 
linguist who in his later yenrs has brought us a 
work which, tike Me filet's Introduction ( 1937), 
will remain fur a long time as one of substance 
and of reference. It will be praised for its subtle 
*- . insight into a field that is, to say the least, well 
turned, and will be praised also for the way the 
intellectual maturity of the author radiates 
from every chapter. 

No one will agree with it wholly, for Indo- 
European studies nre currently in a state of 
ferment. Martinet's support of the archaeo- 
logical theories of Marija Gimbutas will place 
him in from of the cannon-muzzles of a 
hundred rampaging archaeologists; his quiet 
endorsement of (he late Georges Dum6zil*s' 
theory of cultural tripariition will bother to 
distraction a multitude of specialists in com- 
parative mythology; and, finally, his innova- 
tive Indo-European phonological system, 
paralleling in part the glottnlic ideas proposed 
by the Georgian scholar Thomas Gamkrelidzc. 
will produce first stunned amazement, and 
then scholarly violence. This is the book of an 
independent and brave mind. 

In udditlun to its author’s strong views, the 
book ha^other unusual fcatures, in particular 
ITie detailed chapters qn Indo-European 
archaeology ami mythology.’ fit many other 
respects Martinet adopts the formula followed 
since the days of Bopp, whose theories (1816) 
placed the .Indo-European homeland in India. 
Martinet gives Uio IrudiUnnaland, as usual, oil 
too short descriptions of the principal Intlo- 
European dialect groups, from Celtic In the 
s ” 'WestipTbchnriaii In the Enst, arid allows read- 
ers to study their vocabularies to sco what the. 
early Indo- European peoples had in common. 
One notes the related words for “tpler”: Latin 
hud nix, the ancient Omils rix, thu Cloth* reiks . 
ami the Indians rajah. t the Greeks; who 
came to govern themselves with greater skill 
than other Indo. Europeans,! bad the word 
basiletis, “king”- not an Indo-European word, . 
anil perhaps the Greeks got it from mi Old 
* ..European people wild knew Something about 
jfjdt the Indo -Eijrbpea'iis djijq't. ; 
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The Indo-Europeans, according to the Kur- 
gan theories of Marija Gimbutas, which Mar- 
tinet seconds, are first noted in 5000 bc in the 
black-soil region of the Ukraine, and radiated 
westwards from there; by 3000 bc we can 
clearly follow their path as they penetrated 
Europe. These people, as Trubetzkoy pointed 
out lone aso. merged uriih tK* hu t 2 ■ ■ 


as i rubetzkoy pointed Mans fnr V °“ u nrme ' 
out long ago, merged with the Old European is sunrinwrUh aeology has given us no. clues. It 
population, and our European races of todH! stavSwrtSl ** w C ^ Itaniah P«°Pfes 


niw uur European races of todav 
began to be moulded, each with its Own physic- 
iU features, dialects, laws and literatures. But 
things did not become genetically firm at that 
cnriy date. ' 

" lhc pco ? le inhabiHn S what is 

buw Frtuice, for examnlo. we wra.M „ 


~ was to become the most renowned. 

Though we can describe the westward move- 
ment of the Indo-Europeans, it is difficult to 
account for their eastward movement. The 
paths taken by the Indie and Iranian people are 
obscure, as are those of the Hittites and Anne- 
nians, foT archaeology has given us no clues. It 
is supposed that the Indio nn H 
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probably by 200Q ac. It Is also supposed (and 
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T v , ed South and into 
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continual admixing of racial types, and Mao 

Irtoi takes a special interest In this. He pmtes ulto tta of mod- 
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vigorous Romans, such a . project 
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One of the must significant changes in Western ! 
Europe siiuv tlu 1 Second Work! War has been ’ 
the growth nf an "imnii.gi.mt” family popub. f 

tinu with ongins luitsidv Europe, especially! 

Asia, Africa or the Middle East, and cultural 
traditions vrrv dillm-m from, or at least u 
variance with, those of ihc receiving sncieiui 
This study hy the I .inguislic Minorities Projee 
(I MP) documents one small hut import* 
aspect of this situation hy showing in greg 
detail its implications for linguistic diversity’ll 
English cities. 

The gist of the evidence has been knownto 
sonic time, partly from the Inner Look 
Education Authority’s pioneering work, partly 
from the LMP’s previous publications. Soil 
conics as no surprise to learn that in Bradford, 
for example, in 1981, some 18 per cent of f 
schoolchildren were bilingual, half of (hem ! 
speakers of Punjabi, and Unit in Haringey 
bilinguals made up 31 per cunt uf school rolls, 
although there it was Greek -speakers wto 
formed the largest group. The figures may te . 
simply stated, hut the policy implications, 
which the LMP considers with special refer* < 
encc to bilingual education, arc complex. 

In fnct, the figures are hy no means simple- 
The study posed serious methodological prob- 
lems, and a Inrgc part of The Other LaHguo^ti 
of England - loo much, probably, for tlx 
general reader - explains what these were. Ytt 
they arc not merely of technical interest, fa V 
the difficulties presented by the differential 
which parents, children, teachers, ndministn : 
tors and linguists attach to a single South As» ; 
language. Tor example, are integral to am 
inquiry into the experience of those speakiai 
“other” languages in predominantly moo> : . 
lingual England. The LMP’s solution was to 
conduct a range of surveys which approach^ 
the data from different angles through di ft- 
rent, though overlapping, sets of informants- • 
And these surveys were not simply inert ; 
fuel-finding devices, for they could, and did. ■ 
change or create linguistic consciousness- 11 . 
when pupils were usked to provide details ea J:. 
their own language practices. 

In the LMP view, Britain is now IncscnpaW 
u multilingual society. In much of Europe 
the 1960s, u major issue for policy-maken f: 
concerned immigrants’ poor command of fa r 
dominant lunguuges. In the 1970s, howevet, t 
concern swilched to the so-culled "moriK 1 k 
longue”, nnd the LMP begun to document iw fc 
“community school” sector in England: in* P* 
thousands of classes seeking to support tn* k 
languages and cultures of “immigrants” wM® 
exfst largely on the margins of the owe® ^ 
education system. On the basis of this «* j- 
scarch, the LMP urges that bilingualism « y 
accepted as a valuable resource, nnd promo 1 ® ,v 
within mainstream education. . ; ; 

Unfortunately; this book was complete' ■: 
1983, and does not comment on two imports 
recent developments in this field: » ^ 
'‘Honey ford affair” in Bradford, which 
capsulated so many of the issues when a i, 
master published his controversial view 5 ^ j 
multi-cultural education in the Salisbury d j 
view in 1984; and the Swann Report of 1^ ■ 
Education for Alt , which summarized th e ^,, 
dence (including that of the LMP) on theemj 
catibnal experience of minority children 5 
set out a framework for policy. Th e 
Reporf is g weighty document coatainhig ® J 
valuable proposals,' but it baulked at tiie<ltf£ 
tion which concerns the LMP most. SWanf 1 W** . 
‘'for” mother tongues, but argued that they _ 
best served by the unofficial sector , 
tna,tt6r of bilingual educatiori remains 
Wived, but given the difficulties facing wjj. 

tibn ^t large, it is likely that the situabon 

mihority groups will,' for somfe time,. be C 
tow priority. Lord Swafth's report wn ^ . •' 
Lord jBullock’s Language for &f e ) , .. t , . 
Mftiired,-but left on the Shelf. ’ ; *' . *, 
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